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PESTICIDE  AND  HEAVY  METAL  LEVELS  OF  WATERBIRDS 
IN  THE  EVERGLADES  AGRICULTURAL  AREA  OF  SOUTH 

FLORIDA 

James  A.  Rodgers,  Jr. 

Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission 
4005  South  Main  Street 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

Abstract. — Egg  and  liver  tissues  from  eight  species  of  waterbirds  collected  in  the  Ev- 
erglades Agricultural  Area  (EAA),  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  Lake  Kissimmee  were  ana- 
lyzed for  mercury  (Hg),  lead,  DDT,  DDE,  DDD,  dieldrin,  heptachlor,  £rcms-nonachlor, 
chlordane,  endrin,  toxophene,  and  PCBs.  Most  tissues  exhibited  low  concentrations  of 
most  of  the  biocides,  except  for  elevated  levels  of  Hg  and  DDE  at  the  EAA  and  Lake 
Okeechobee.  Although  concentrations  generally  were  below  levels  currently  thought  to 
have  a significant  biological  effect  on  birds,  a few  birds  had  concentrations  that  were  at 
levels  that  could  be  detrimental. 

Organochlorine  and  heavy  metal  contaminants  have  been  studied 
in  many  species  of  waterbirds  (Faber  et  al.  1972,  Biskup  et  al.  1978, 
Ohlendorf  et  al.  1978,  Hoffman  and  Curnov  1979,  Bins  et  al.  1980, 
Cheney  et  al.  1981,  Custer  et  al.  1983,  Fleming  et  al.  1984a,  Henny  et 
al.  1984,  Ohlendorf  et  al.  1988).  Most  of  these  studies  have  investi- 
gated the  effects  of  bioaccumulation  of  pesticide  residues,  but  some  re- 
searchers also  have  studied  the  direct  poisoning  of  waterbirds  (cf. 
Stickel  et  al.  1979,  Zinkl  et  al.  1981).  Despite  having  large  populations 
of  waterbirds  (Ogden  1978),  only  a few  studies  have  investigated  pesti- 
cide and  heavy  metal  contamination  in  Florida  (e.g.,  Ohlendorf  et  al. 
1978,  Fleming  et  al.  1984b). 

The  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  (EAA)  occupies  portions  of  Palm 
Beach,  Hendry,  and  Broward  counties  that  once  constituted  the  Ever- 
glades slough  habitat  that  extended  from  southern  Lake  Okeechobee 
to  Florida  Bay  Much  of  this  area  now  is  intensively  used  for  growing 
sugar  cane,  sweet  corn,  sod,  rice,  and  various  winter  vegetable  crops. 
Many  types  of  pesticides  are  used  to  control  pests  and  diseases  on 
these  agricultural  products  in  the  EAA  (Florida  Department  Agricul- 
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ture  1987,  IFAS  1987,  Johnson  1987,  Kucharek  et  al.  1988).  Currently, 
there  are  10  species  of  waterbirds  with  an  estimated  12,000-15,000 
nesting  pairs  that  breed  or  forage  in  the  EAA  and  adjacent  wetlands 
(Runde  et  al.  1991).  There  is  the  potential  for  pesticide  contamination 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  regional  waterbird  population.  No  data  on 
pesticide  or  heavy  metal  contamination  in  waterbirds  from  the  EAA  or 
nearby  wetlands  are  available.  A study  of  pesticide  levels  for  Fulvous 
Whistling-Ducks  ( Dendrocyna  bicolor ) in  the  EAA  found  a wide  array 
of  residues,  including  the  banned  pesticide  aldrin  (Florida  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  unpubl.  data).  The  dearth  of  available 
data  precludes  the  development  of  recommendations  to  protect  avian 
species  in  the  EAA  from  exposure  to  pesticides.  The  objective  of  this 
study  was  to  establish  a contamination  data  base  and  allow  detection 
of  possible  hazardous  contaminant  levels  in  selected  species  of  water- 
birds  in  and  around  the  EAA. 


Methods 

The  initial  study  design  called  for  collecting  eggs  and  nestlings  of  waterbirds  from  one 
or  more  breeding  sites  in  the  EAA  and  Lake  Okeechobee  (see  Nesbitt  et  al.  1982,  Runde 
et  al.  1991).  However,  I was  not  able  to  gain  access  to  most  private  properties  with  colo- 
nies in  the  EAA  region  because  the  landowners  did  not  want  to  cooperate  with  a pesticide 
study.  Prolonged  drought  conditions  further  reduced  the  number  and  location  of  breed- 
ing waterbirds  in  the  EAA  in  1991,  1992,  and  1993.  Therefore,  I also  decided  to  collect 
waterbirds  as  they  foraged  in  the  EAA  during  the  months  of  May  through  July  as  an  in- 
dication of  pesticide  and  heavy  metal  contamination  of  resident  birds.  A single  egg  was 
removed  from  nests  of  Great  Egrets  (Ardea  alba ) and  Little  Blue  Herons  (. Egretta  caer- 
ulea ) at  a small  colony  of  waterbirds  in  the  EAA  during  1993.  Addled  eggs  of  Snail  Kites 
(. Rostrhamus  sociabilis ) were  collected  from  nests  along  the  southern  edge  of  Lake 
Okeechobee  in  1992  and  1993.  As  a control  to  compare  contaminant  concentrations  else- 
where in  Florida,  a single  egg  was  collected  from  waterbird  nests  at  a colony  on  Bird  Is- 
land, Lake  Kissimmee.  Whereas,  Lake  Kissimmee  potentially  receives  agricultural 
runoff,  I deemed  the  lake  less  susceptible  to  large  influxes  of  contaminants  as  occurs  in 
the  EAA. 

All  egg  volumes  first  were  measured  in  order  to  calculate  contaminant  concentrations 
with  loss  of  moisture  and  volume  during  incubation  and  storage.  Then  the  contents  were 
removed,  stored  in  chemically  cleaned  jars,  labelled,  and  frozen  for  later  laboratory  anal- 
ysis. Liver  tissues  were  removed  from  the  collected  waterbirds,  placed  in  aluminum  foil, 
tagged,  and  also  frozen  for  later  laboratory  analysis.  All  concentrations  in  Tables  1-2  and 
the  text  are  in  parts  per  million  (ppm:  mg/kg)  wet  weight  of  tissue.  Because  the  data  for 
heavy  metal  and  pesticide  concentrations  were  generally  skewed,  all  data  were  first  log- 
transformed  before  statistical  analyses.  Mean  values  in  Tables  1-2  represent  geometric 
means. 


Results 

Levels  of  PCRs  (<0.05  ppm),  chlordane  (<0.5  ppm),  endrin  (<0.5 
ppm),  toxophene  (<0.5  ppm),  heptachlor  (<0.05  ppm),  and  irons- non- 
achlor  (<0.05)  concentrations  were  found  at  the  minimum  limit  of  de- 
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tection  for  most  species  (Tables  1-2).  Some  pesticides  and  heavy  metals 
were  found  at  higher  concentrations  that  allowed  comparison  within 
and  between  the  EAA,  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  Lake  Kissimmee  sites. 

Mercury  (Hg).—  Mean  and  maximum  concentrations  among  water- 
birds  at  all  three  sites  were  generally  low  (Tables  1-2).  However,  White 
Ibis  (. Eudocimus  albus ) and  a single  Great  Blue  Heron  (A.  herodias ) 
had  elevated  levels  suggesting  possible  effects.  No  significant  differ- 
ence (£-test,  P>0.05)  was  detected  in  Hg  concentrations  of  Anhingas 
(. Anhinga  anhinga),  Little  Blue  Herons,  Snowy  Egrets  (E.  thula),  and 
Snail  Kites  between  the  EAA/Lake  Okeechobee  and  Lake  Kissimmee. 

Lead. — White  Ibis  exhibited  higher  levels  of  lead  than  that  of  other 
species  of  waterbirds  (Table  1). 

DDT / DDE  / DDD. — As  expected,  most  tissues  exhibited  low  con- 
centrations of  DDT.  However,  its  metabolites  (DDE  and  DDD)  were 
found  in  higher  concentrations  in  most  tissues.  No  significant  differ- 
ence (£-test,  P>0.05)  was  detected  between  DDD  concentrations  be- 
tween EAA/Lake  Okeechobee  and  Lake  Kissimmee.  However,  DDE 
concentrations  were  significantly  greater  in  Anhingas  (£=1.82,  P=0.01) 
and  Little  Blue  Herons  (£=1.77,  P=0.01)  in  the  EAA/Lake  Okeechobee 
compared  to  Lake  Kissimmee. 

Dieldrin. — A single  Great  Egret  egg  contained  an  elevated  concen- 
tration of  1.60  ppm. 


Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  only  DDE  was  present  in  higher 
concentrations  in  egg  and  liver  tissues  of  waterbirds  collected  from  the 
EAA  and  Lake  Okeechobee  compared  to  Lake  Kissimmee.  However, 
the  concentrations  of  DDE  and  other  contaminants  found  in  tissues 
from  each  of  the  three  sites  were  generally  low  and  probably  do  not 
pose  a hazard  for  most  individuals  at  this  time.  Many  pesticides  (e.g., 
chlordane,  endrin,  toxaphene,  heptachlor,  PCBs)  were  not  found  at 
their  minimum  limits  of  detection  in  most  samples. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Hg  and  pesticide  concentrations 
are  highest  in  species  that  eat  fish  and  other  birds  (Custer  et  al.  1983, 
Ohlendorf  et  al  1988).  In  addition,  Hg  interacts  with  elevated  temper- 
atures and  some  pesticides  (e.g.,  DDE)  to  produce  synergistic  toxicity 
(Eisler  1987).  For  comparison  with  the  values  in  Tables  1-2,  Hg  concen- 
trations in  animal  tissues  are  usually  <1.0  ppm  at  sites  not  affected  by 
human  activities,  and  body  loads  of  Hg  in  experimentally  poisoned  (LD 
50)  birds  usually  exceed  20  ppm  (Eisler  1987).  Hg  concentrations  of 
>2.0  ppm  for  eggs  and  >3.0  ppm  for  organ  tissues  and  DDE  concentra- 
tions of  >10  ppm  for  eggs  and  >25  ppm  for  organ  tissues  are  generally 
considered  to  represent  minimum  thresholds  deemed  hazardous  to 
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Table  1.  Concentrations  of  pesticides  and  heavy  metals  in  waterbird  tissues 
collected  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  and  Lake  Okeechobee  of  south 
Florida  during  the  breeding  seasons  of  1992  and  1993.  All  concentrations  are 
given  as  ppm  (mg/kg)  of  wet  weight. 


Species 

Contaminant 

Number 

Mean±Std 

Range 

Anhinga3 

Mercury 

9 

0.13±0.14 

0.04-0.85 

Lead 

9 

<0.01-0.15 

PCBsb 

9 

<0.05 

DDT 

9 

<0.01-0.12 

DDE 

9 

0.44+0.41 

0.08-1.30 

DDD 

9 

<0.05 

dieldrin 

9 

<0.05 

chlordane 

9 

<0.5 

endrin 

9 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

9 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

9 

<0.05 

£raras-nonachlor 

9 

<0.05 

Great  Blue  Heron" 

Mercury 

1 

12.00 

Lead 

1 

0.08 

PCBsb 

1 

<0.05 

DDT 

1 

<0.01 

DDE 

1 

1.60 

DDD 

1 

<0.05 

dieldrin 

1 

<0.05 

chlordane 

1 

<0.5 

endrin 

1 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

1 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

1 

<0.05 

£rcms-nonachlor 

1 

0.07 

Great  Egret3 

Mercury 

6 

0.08±0.04 

0.04-0.18 

Lead 

6 

<0.01 

PCBsb 

6 

<0.05 

DDT 

6 

<0.05-0.17 

DDE 

6 

0.08±0.4Q 

<0.05-7.00 

DDD 

6 

0.04+0.22 

<0.05-7.00 

dieldrin 

6 

0.10±0.38 

<0.05-1.60 

chlordane 

6 

<0.5 

endrin 

6 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

6 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

6 

0.02F0.06 

<0.05-0.27 

trans- nonachlor 

6 

0.14±0.19 

<0.05-0.42 

Little  Blue  Heron3 

Mercury 

6 

0.09+0.08 

0.04-0.30 

Lead 

6 

<0.01 

PCBsb 

6 

<0.05 

aTissue  source  was  eggs. 

bPolychlorinated  biphenyl  isomers  were  1016,  1221,  1232,  1242,  1248,  1254,  and  1260. 
"Tissue  source  was  liver. 
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Table  1.  (Continued)  Concentrations  of  pesticides  and  heavy  metals  in  water- 
bird  tissues  collected  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  and  Lake 
Okeechobee  of  south  Florida  during  the  breeding  seasons  of  1992  and  1993.  All 
concentrations  are  given  as  ppm  (mg/kg)  of  wet  weight. 


Species 

Contaminant 

Number 

Mean±Std 

Range 

DDT 

6 

<0.05 

DDE 

6 

0.34±0.52 

0.05-1.70 

DDD 

6 

<0.05 

dieldrin 

6 

<0.05-0.20 

chlordane 

6 

<0.5 

endrin 

6 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

6 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

6 

<0.05 

imns-nonachlor 

6 

<0.05-0.26 

Snowy  Egret" 

Mercury 

5 

0.47±0.44 

0.18-1.80 

Lead 

5 

0.01±0.05 

<0.01-2.40 

PCBsb 

5 

<0.05 

DDT 

5 

<0.05-0.15 

DDE 

5 

0.57±0.93 

<0.05-4.60 

DDD 

5 

<0.05-0.15 

dieldrin 

5 

<0.05-0.14 

chlordane 

5 

<0.5 

endrin 

5 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

5 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

5 

<0.05 

£rarcs-nonachlor 

5 

<0.05-0.32 

Cattle  Egret" 

Mercury 

8 

0.02±0.06 

<0.01-0.18 

Lead 

8 

0.01+0.01 

<0.01-0.62 

PCBsb 

8 

<0.05 

DDT 

8 

<0.05 

DDE 

8 

<0.10-1.30 

DDD 

8 

<0.05-1.00 

dieldrin 

8 

<0.05-0.31 

chlordane 

8 

<0.5 

endrin 

8 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

8 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

8 

<0.05 

£rans-nonachlor 

8 

<0.05 

White  Ibis" 

Mercury 

3 

0.72±0.89 

0.35-3.00 

Lead 

3 

0.22±0.29 

0.05-0.71 

PCBsb 

3 

<0.05-0.63 

DDT 

3 

<0.05 

DDE 

3 

1.92±0.53 

1.40-2.30 

DDD 

3 

<0.05 

aTissue  source  was  eggs. 

bPolychlorinated  biphenyl  isomers  were  1016,  1221,  1232,  1242,  1248,  1254,  and  1260. 
"Tissue  source  was  liver. 
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Table  1.  (Continued)  Concentrations  of  pesticides  and  heavy  metals  in  water- 
bird  tissues  collected  in  the  Everglades  Agricultural  Area  and  Lake 
Okeechobee  of  south  Florida  during  the  breeding  seasons  of  1992  and  1993.  All 
concentrations  are  given  as  ppm  (mg/kg)  of  wet  weight. 


Species 

Contaminant 

Number 

Mean±Std 

Range 

dieldrin 

3 

<0.05-0.33 

chlordane 

3 

<0.5 

endrin 

3 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

3 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

3 

<0.05-0.09 

frems-nonachlor 

3 

<0.05 

Snail  Kite3 

Mercury 

7 

0.08±0.07 

0.02-0.35 

Lead 

7 

<0.01-0.17 

PCBsb 

7 

<0.05 

DDT 

7 

<0.05 

DDE 

7 

<0.05-0.05 

DDD 

7 

<0.05-0.05 

dieldrin 

7 

<0.05 

chlordane 

7 

<0.5 

endrin 

7 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

7 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

7 

<0.05 

£rans-nonachlor 

7 

<0.05 

"Tissue  source  was  eggs. 

'’Polychlorinated  biphenyl  isomers  were  1016,  1221,  1232,  1242,  1248,  1254,  and  1260. 
Tissue  source  was  liver. 


cause  disruption  of  the  behavior  and  physiology  of  sensitive  avian  spe- 
cies (Faber  et  al.  1972,  Blus  et  al.  1980,  Cheney  et  al.  1981,  Eisler 
1987).  Only  a single  Great  Blue  Heron  collected  in  the  EAA  exhibited 
Hg  concentration  (12  ppm)  that  exceeded  the  critical  value  for  Hg.  The 
elevated  Hg  levels  in  White  Ibis  warrant  further  study  to  determine  if 
this  heavy  metal  is  affecting  the  species  in  south  Florida.  The  highest 
concentration  of  DDE  in  tissues  from  the  EAA  was  from  a Great  Egret 
egg  (7.0  ppm).  Dieldrin  concentrations  of  1-5  ppm  can  cause  eggshell 
thinning.  Though  low  in  most  of  the  species  studied,  dieldrin  contami- 
nation was  of  concern  with  one  Great  Egret  egg  containing  1.60  ppm 
dieldrin,  suggesting  possible  problems  associated  with  this  pesticide. 
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Table  2.  Concentrations  of  pesticides  and  heavy  metals  in  waterbird  tissues 
collected  in  Lake  Kissimmee  of  central  Florida  during  the  breeding  seasons 


of  1992  and  1993. 
weight. 

All  concentrations 

are  given 

as  ppm  (mg/kg)  of  wet 

Species 

Contaminant 

Number 

Mean+Std 

Range 

Anhingaa 

Mercury 

4 

0.05±0.03 

0.03-0.13 

Lead 

4 

<0.01 

PCBsb 

4 

<0.05 

DDT 

4 

<0.01 

DDE 

4 

0.14±0.04 

0.09-0.18 

DDD 

4 

<0.05 

dieldrin 

4 

<0.05 

chlordane 

4 

<0.5 

endrin 

4 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

4 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

4 

<0.05 

£ra?zs-nonachlor 

4 

<0.05 

Little  Blue  Heron3 

Mercury 

5 

0.16±0.03 

0.03-0.13 

Lead 

5 

<0.01 

PCBsb 

5 

<0.05 

DDT 

5 

<0.05 

DDE 

5 

<0.05 

DDD 

5 

<0.05 

dieldrin 

5 

<0.05-0.20 

chlordane 

5 

<0.5 

endrin 

5 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

5 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

5 

<0.05 

£rcms-nonachlor 

5 

<0.05-0.26 

Snowy  Egret3 

Mercury 

5 

0.22±0.05 

0.16-0.27 

Lead 

5 

<0.01 

PCBsb 

5 

<0.05 

DDT 

5 

<0.05 

DDE 

5 

<0.05 

DDD 

5 

<0.05 

dieldrin 

5 

<0.05 

chlordane 

5 

<0.5 

endrin 

5 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

5 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

5 

<0.05 

£rcms-nonachlor 

5 

<0.05 

Snail  Kite3 

Mercury 

3 

Q.06±0.06 

0.03-0.18 

Lead 

3 

<0.05 

PCBsb 

3 

<0.05 

DDT 

3 

<0.05 

aTissue  source  was  eggs. 

bPolychlorinated  biphenyl  isomers  were  1016,  1221,  1232,  1242,  1248,  1254,  and  1260. 
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Table  2.  (Continued)  Concentrations  of  pesticides  and  heavy  metals  in 
waterbird  tissues  collected  in  Lake  Kissimmee  of  central  Florida  during 
the  breeding  seasons  of  1992  and  1993.  All  concentrations  are  given  as  ppm 
(mg/kg)  of  wet  weight. 


Species 

Contaminant 

Number 

MeaniStd 

Range 

DDE 

3 

<0.05 

DDD 

3 

<0.05 

dieldrin 

3 

<0.05 

chlordane 

3 

<0.5 

endrin 

3 

<0.5 

toxaphene 

3 

<0.5 

heptachlor 

3 

<0.05 

£rcms-nonachlor 

3 

<0.05 

aTissue  source  was  eggs. 

'’Polychlorinated  biphenyl  isomers  were  1016,  1221,  1232,  1242,  1248,  1254,  and  1260. 


ments  of  S.  A.  Nesbitt,  W.  K.  Taylor,  and  W.  B.  Robertson  greatly  improved  the  manu- 
script. This  paper  is  derived  in  part  from  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commis- 
sion study  number  7510. 
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METAL  AND  ORGAN O C H L ORINE  CONTAMINANTS  IN 
TISSUES  OF  NESTLING  WADING  BIRDS  (CICONIIFORMES) 
FROM  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA 

Marilyn  G.  Spalding1,  Christine  K.  Steible2,  Stephen  F.  Sundlof3, 
and  Donald  J.  Forrester1 

department  of  Pathobiology,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611 
department  of  Statistics,  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611 
department  of  Physiological  Sciences,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611 

Abstract. — Nine  species  of  nestling  ciconiiforms  collected  from  southern  Florida 
were  tested  for  concentrations  of  lead,  cadmium,  and  copper  in  the  liver,  and  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  concentrations  in  the  brain.  Geographic  location  effected  both  lead  and  cad- 
mium concentrations  in  the  liver  with  highest  concentrations  found  in  samples  from  the 
freshwater  Everglades  area.  Neither  nestling  size  nor  diet  had  an  effect  on  liver  lead, 
cadmium  or  copper  concentrations.  Chlorinated  hydrocarbon  concentrations  were  found 
most  frequently  and  in  the  highest  concentrations  in  pooled  brain  samples  of  nestlings 
collected  in  the  Lake  Okeechobee  area.  Lead  intoxication  (liver  lead  > 2 gg/g)  may  have 
contributed  to  or  caused  the  deaths  of  two  Tricolored  Herons  ( Egretta  tricolor ) and  one 
Roseate  Spoonbill  ( Ajaia  ajaja ) nestling.  Several  individuals  with  high  concentrations  of 
one  contaminant  also  had  other  contaminants  in  high  concentrations. 

Because  nestling  ciconiiform  birds  are  confined  to  their  nest  and 
fed  a variety  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  foods  from  wetland  habi- 
tats, they  are  often  considered  good  biomonitors  for  local  contamina- 
tion of  such  habitats  (Custer  and  Mulhern  1983).  As  part  of  a study  to 
look  at  the  effects  of  diseases  on  a declining  population  of  ciconiiforms 
in  southern  Florida,  962  birds  found  dead  were  examined  (Spalding 
and  Forrester  1991).  Ninety-seven  nestlings  were  tested  for  lead,  cad- 
mium, copper,  and/or  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  concentrations.  Mer- 
cury concentrations  from  this  same  group  of  birds  were  reported  else- 
where (Spalding  et  al.  1994,  Sundlof  et  al.  1994,  Beyer  et  al.  1997). 

Methods 

Liver  (n  = 50)  and  brain  (n  = 80)  samples  were  selected  from  97  nestlings  for  analysis 
based  on  species,  size,  and  location.  Larger  nestlings  (61%  of  the  sample)  were  selected 
within  a species  and  location  because  they  had  a greater  opportunity  to  accumulate  con- 
taminants. Dead  nestlings  were  collected  from  colonies  on  the  edges  of  and  on  islands  in 
Lake  Okeechobee,  the  freshwater  Conservation  Areas  of  the  Everglades,  Rodger’s  River 
Bay  Colony  (mangrove  estuary  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Everglades  National  Park), 
and  mangrove  islands  in  Florida  Bay.  Samples  were  collected  during  1987  to  1991.  Rose- 
ate Spoonbill  {Ajaia  ajaja)  brain  samples,  tested  for  organochlorine  compounds  from 
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Florida  Bay,  were  divided  between  the  eastern  half  and  the  western  half  of  the  bay  be- 
cause a difference  was  suspected  for  mercury  contamination.  Nestlings  were  placed  in 
one  of  two  size  categories  based  upon  adult  bill  length  divided  by  two.  Nestlings  also 
were  placed  in  one  of  three  forage  groups  based  upon  their  predominant  diet  of  large  fish 
(Great  Blue  Herons  Ardea  herodias,  Great  White  Herons,  A.  h.  occidentalis,  and  Great 
Egrets,  Ardea  albus),  small  fish  (Snowy  Egrets,  Egretta  thula.  Tricolored  Herons,  E.  tri- 
color, Little  Blue  Herons,  E.  caerulea,  and  Reddish  Egrets,  E.  rufescens ),  and  small  fish 
and  arthropods  (White  Ibises,  Eudocimus  albus,  and  Roseate  Spoonbills)  (Bancroft  et  al. 
1991,  Frederick  1995). 

Frozen  liver  was  evaluated  for  metal  contaminants  using  cold  vapor  atomic  absorp- 
tion spectrophotometry  as  described  in  Sundlof  et  al.  (1994).  The  lower  level  of  detection 
for  metals  was  0.05  pg/g  for  lead  and  copper,  and  0.01  pg/g  for  cadmium.  Frozen  brain  (15 
pooled  samples  from  80  birds)  and  the  entire  carcass  from  one  nestling  with  a deformed 
bill  were  analyzed  for  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  by  the  Mississippi  State  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory, Mississippi  State  University,  using  the  modified  Micro  Method  for  sample  sizes 
below  4 g (Manual  of  analytical  methods  for  the  analysis  of  pesticides  in  humans  and  en- 
vironmental samples,  EPA-600/8-80-038,  June  1980,  Section  5,  A[21).  GC/Mass  spec- 
trometry was  used  to  confirm  p,  p’-DDE.  Results  are  reported  in  pg/g  wet  weight,  as  are 
those  discussed,  unless  otherwise  noted.  The  lower  level  of  detection  for  most  organochlo- 
rines  was  0.01  pg/g,  and  0.05  pg/g  for  both  toxaphene  and  PCBs. 

Lead,  copper,  and  cadmium  concentrations  were  log  transformed  prior  to  analysis  to 
better  meet  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  variance.  An  AN  OVA  was  conducted  on 
the  transformed  data  to  test  for  differences  among  the  main  effects  of  location,  diet,  and 
age  using  an  (a-level  of  0.050.  Tukey’s  means  comparison  procedure  was  used  to  deter- 
mine significant  differences  between  levels  of  the  significant  main  effects  (Ott  1993).  Dif- 
ferences in  concentrations  of  p,p'-DDE  in  pooled  brain  samples  between  locations  were 
tested  using  ANOVA  and  Tukey’s  means  comparison  procedure  on  the  logarithmically 
transformed  data.  Subsequent  results  are  presented  as  geometric  means  and  the  ranges 
or  95%  confidence  intervals. 


Results 

Lead  concentrations  in  ciconiiform  nestling  livers  averaged  0.32 
jng/g  (range  = 0.09=6.3  gg/g)  and  were  below  1 gg/g  except  for  three 
samples  (Table  1).  These  were  two  Tricolored  Heron  nestlings  (one 
about  1 week  old,  the  other  less  than  5 days)  from  two  colonies  in  the 
central  Everglades  (6.3  and  3.1  gg/g)  and  a Roseate  Spoonbill  nestling 
(about  2 weeks  old)  from  eastern  Florida  Bay  (2.8  gg/g).  Geographic  lo- 
cation had  a significant  ( P = 0.010)  effect  on  lead  concentration.  Livers 
of  nestlings  collected  in  the  Everglades  had  a significantly  higher  mean 
concentration  of  lead  (0.50  gg/g)  than  livers  of  nestlings  collected  in 
mangrove  areas  (0.22  gg/g).  Liver  lead  concentrations  of  nestlings  col- 
lected in  Lake  Okeechobee  and  Florida  Bay  (0.27  and  0.43  gg/g,  respec- 
tively) were  not  significantly  different  from  concentrations  in  nestlings 
from  the  Everglades  or  mangrove  areas.  Size  did  not  have  a significant 
(P  = 0.931)  effect  on  lead  concentrations  in  livers  of  nestlings.  Although 
there  were  no  significant  differences  (P  = 0.053)  in  liver  lead  concentra- 
tions between  diets,  nestlings  fed  on  large  fish  (0.25  gg/g)  tended  to 
have  lower  mean  lead  concentrations  than  nestlings  fed  on  small  fish 
or  small  fish  and  arthropods  (0.41  gg/g  and  0.36  gg/g,  respectively). 
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Table  1.  Concentrations  of  lead,  copper  and  cadmium  in  livers  of  nestling  Cico- 
niiforms  collected  in  southern  Florida,  1987-91. 


Geometric  mean  (range)  gg/g  wet  weight 

Area  

Species  n Lead  Copper  Cadmium 


Everglades 


Great  Egret 
Tricolored  Heron 

1 

4 

0.16 

1.4 

(0.27-6.3) 

NAh 

23 

0.07 

(2.7-170)  0.22 

(0.08-0.68) 

White  Ibis 

4 

0.22 

(0.18-0.28) 

27 

(18-55) 

0.07 

(0.02-0.21) 

All  species" 

9 

0.50A" 

(0.21-1.2) 

25 

(10-59) 

0.12A 

(0.06-0.24) 

Florida  Bay 

Great  White  Heron 

5 

0.32 

(0.19-0.51) 

20 

(5.3-57) 

0.10 

(0.04-0.21) 

Roseate  Spoonbill 

6 

0.55 

(0.18-2.8) 

17 

(6.4-46) 

0.08 

(0.02-0.40) 

All  species" 

11 

0.43AB 

(0.28-0.68) 

18 

(11-30) 

0.09AB 

(0.05-0.16) 

Lake  Okeechobee 

Great  Blue  Heron 

6 

0.28 

(0.20-0.44) 

5.5 

(1.5-13) 

0.05 

(0.02-0.10) 

Great  Egret 

6 

0.26 

(0.18-0.33) 

43 

(22-220) 

0.07 

(0.05-0.11) 

Little  Blue  Heron 

4 

0.28 

(0.19-0.52) 

23 

(4.1-44) 

0.06 

(0.04-0.09) 

White  Ibis 

2 

0.25 

(0.24-0.27) 

20 

(8.8-45) 

0.03 

(0.03-0.04) 

All  species" 

18 

0.27AB 

(0.24-0.31) 

17 

(9.2-29) 

0.06B 

(0.04-0.07) 

Mangrove  Estuary 

Great  Egret 

5 

0.18 

(0.09-0.32) 

6.1d 

(2.4-15) 

0.07 

(0.06-0.09) 

Snowy  Egret 

5 

0.26 

(0.16-0.41) 

21 

(11-58) 

0.08 

(0.03-0.14) 

Tricolored  Heron 

2 

0.20 

(0.16-0.24) 

12 

(3.6-37) 

0.15 

(0.13-0.17) 

All  species" 

12 

0.22B 

(0.17-0.28) 

12 

(6.8-22) 

0.08AB 

(0.07-0.11) 

"Means  with  different  letters  differ  significantly  (P  < 0.050). 
bNot  analyzed. 
c(95%  confidence  interval). 
dn  = 4. 

Liver  cadmium  concentrations  averaged  0.08  j ig/g  (range  = 0.02  - 
0.68  gg/g).  Geographic  location  had  a significant  ( P = 0.026)  effect  on 
cadmium  concentrations  in  the  livers  of  nestling  ciconiiforms.  Livers  of 
nestlings  collected  in  the  Everglades  had  a significantly  higher  mean 
concentration  of  cadmium  (0.12  gg/g)  than  nestlings  collected  from 
Lake  Okeechobee  (0.06  pg/g).  Cadmium  concentrations  of  nestlings  col- 
lected in  mangroves  (0.08  gg/g)  or  Florida  Bay  (0.09  gg/g)  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  cadmium  concentrations  of  Everglades  or 
Lake  Okeechobee  nestling  livers.  The  highest  cadmium  concentrations 
were  found  in  the  same  individuals  with  the  highest  lead  concentra- 
tions for  two  Tricolored  Heron  nestlings  from  two  colonies  in  the  cen- 
tral Everglades(0.36  and  0.68  gg/g),  and  a Roseate  Spoonbill  nestling 
from  eastern  Florida  Bay  (0.40  gg/g).  Size  or  diet  did  not  have  a signif- 
icant effect  on  cadmium  concentrations  in  livers  ( P = 0.406  and  P = 
0.097,  respectively). 
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Table  2.  Organochlorine  concentrations  in  pooled  brain  tissue  of  ciconiiform 
nestlings  from  colonies  in  southern  Florida,  1987-91. 


No. 

Organochlorine  (pg/g,  wet  weight) 

Colony  site 

Species 

birds 

pooled 

HCB 

Oxychlor- 

dane 

Heptachlor- 

Epoxide 

t-Non- 

achlor 

P4>' 

DDE 

Lake  Okeechobee 

Great  Blue  Heron 

5 

0.01 

0.03 

0.03 

0.05 

0.38 

Great  Egret 

10 

NDh 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.80 

Snowy  Egret 

4 

ND 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

0.95 

White  Ibis 

2 

ND 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.40 

all  species" 

<0.01 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.58A" 

Central  Everglades 

Great  Egret 

1 

0.01 

ND 

0.07 

0.05 

1.30 

Tricolored  Heron 

2 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

0.07 

Snowy  Egret 

2 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

0.06 

all  species 

<0.01 

<0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.18A 

Mangrove  Estuary 

Great  Egret 

5 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.11 

Snowy  Egret 

10 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

0.05 

all  species 

<0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.07AB 

Florida  Bay 

Great  White  Heron 

10 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

0.02 

Reddish  Egret 

2 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

0.02 

Great  Egret 

2 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

Tricolored  Heron 

5 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

0.01 

Roseate  Spoonbill 

Western  Bay 

10 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

0.02 

Eastern  Bay 

10 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

all  species 

<0.01 

<0.01 

<0.01 

<0.01 

0.01B 

"Means  with  different  letters  were  significantly  different  (P  < 0.050). 

■bND  = not  detected.  Lower  level  of  detection  = 0.01  gg/g,  0.05  gg/g  for  toxaphene  and 
PCBs.  One-half  the  lower  level  of  detection  was  used  for  calculating  means  of  com- 
pounds not  detected.  a-BHC,  G-BHC,  B-BHC,  d-BHC,  G-chlordane,  toxaphene,  PCB, 
o,p'-DDE,  a-chlordane,  dieldrin,  o,p'-DDD,  o,p-DDT,  p,p’-DDD,  p,p’-DDT,  endrin,  cis- 
nonachlor,  mirex,  endosulfan  I,  endosulfan  II,  and  aldrin  were  not  detected  in  any  of  the 
samples.  Percent  lipid  range  = 5.10  - 9.10;  Percent  moisture  range  - 78.9  - 85.0. 
"Adjusted  mean. 


Copper  concentrations  ranged  from  1.5  to  225  gg/g,  with  a mean  of 
17  pg/g.  There  were  no  significant  differences  in  copper  concentrations 
between  geographic  locations,  sizes  or  diets  CP  = 0.587,  P = 0.854,  P = 
0.570,  respectively). 

Organochlorine  concentrations  were  low  in  the  pooled  brain  tissue 
samples  from  six  colony  locations,  except  for  a few  cases  (Table  2).  One 
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large  Great  Egret  nestling  from  the  Everglades  that  was  severely  ema- 
ciated had  1.3  |i g/g  DDE  in  brain.  Location  did  have  a significant  effect 
on  p,p'-DDE  concentrations  in  the  pooled  brain  samples  ( P = <0.001). 
Brain  samples  collected  from  Lake  Okeechobee  (0.58  pg/g)  and  the  Ev- 
erglades (0.18  pg/g)  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  p,p’-DDE  than 
samples  collected  in  Florida  Bay  (0.01  pg/g).  Brain  samples  collected 
from  mangrove  estuary  (0.07  pg/g)  did  not  have  significantly  different 
p,p'-DDE  levels  from  any  of  the  other  sites.  Overall,  Great  Egrets  had 
higher  concentrations  of  organochlorines,  and  compounds  were  de- 
tected more  commonly,  than  in  the  other  five  species  examined.  DDE 
was  detected  in  all  samples  except  Roseate  Spoonbills  in  eastern  Flor- 
ida Bay  and  Great  Egrets  in  Florida  Bay.  In  addition  to  DDE,  four 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  compounds  were  found:  hexochloroben- 
zene,  oxychlordane,  heptachlor-epoxide  and  t-nonachlor.  These  com- 
pounds were  found  more  commonly,  and  in  greater  concentrations  at 
Lake  Okeechobee  compared  to  other  locations.  These  compounds  were 
generally  more  common  at  more  northern  sites  and  were  not  detected 
in  any  of  the  Florida  Bay  samples.  Twenty  additional  compounds  (Ta- 
ble 2),  were  not  detected  in  any  of  the  samples.  The  entire  carcass  of  a 
single  Little  Blue  Heron  with  a deformed  bill  from  Lake  Okeechobee 
did  not  contain  detectable  concentrations  of  any  of  the  organochlorine 
compounds  listed  in  Table  2. 


Discussion 

Three  contaminants,  lead,  cadmium,  and  DDE,  were  found  in 
higher  than  expected  concentrations  in  livers  and  brains  of  nestling 
wading  birds  found  dead  in  southern  Florida.  Contaminants  measured 
in  birds  that  are  found  dead,  as  in  our  study,  should  be  higher  than 
those  measured  in  birds  collected  alive  if  the  contaminant  has  an  effect 
on  survival  of  the  bird.  Unfortunately  we  rarely  had  data  for  such  com- 
parisons. 

Liver  lead  concentrations  where  highest  in  samples  from  the  fresh- 
water Everglades.  In  a study  of  White  Ibis  and  Anhingas  ( Anhinga  an- 
hinga)  at  a landfill  just  east  of  the  Everglades,  elevated  lead 
concentrations  were  found  in  carcasses  of  both  species,  especially  in 
White  Ibis  (annual  means  of  0.34-1.5  pg/g  over  4 years  with  a highest 
value  of  3.1  pg/g  in  a pooled  sample  of  2 nestlings)  that  feed  in  the  land- 
fill (Rumbold  1997).  The  highest  lead  concentration  (0.52  pg/g)  found  in 
wading  bird  eggs  in  Florida  also  was  from  White  Ibis  at  the  same  land- 
fill site  (Rumbold  1997).  One  adult  White  Ibis  collected  in  Collier 
County  in  1971  had  9.0  pg/g  lead  in  muscle  tissue  (Ogden  et  al.  1974). 
Lead  concentrations  in  livers  from  the  Everglades  and  Florida  Bay  in 
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this  study  were  higher  than  in  nestling  Louisiana  Herons  (mean  = 
0.27,  highest  = 0.53  pg/g)  and  Cattle  Egrets  ( Bubulcus  ibis ) (mean  = 
0.35,  highest  = 0.47  in  one  study  and  mean  = 0.59,  highest  = 1.05  pg/g) 
from  Galveston  Bay,  Texas  (Hulse  et  al.  1980;  Cheney  et  al  1981). 

Hoffman  et  al.  (1985)  experimentally  dosed  American  Kestrels 
( Falco  sparverius ) with  lead  and  suggested  that  greater  than  2 pg/g 
lead  in  the  liver  may  be  associated  with  impaired  growth,  whereas 
greater  than  5 jig/g  in  the  liver  may  impair  survival.  If  this  applies  for 
nestling  wading  birds,  then  one  of  the  Tricolored  Herons  (6.3  pg/g)  may 
have  died  from  lead  poisoning.  Lead  concentrations  are  elevated  in  fish 
and  aquatic  invertebrates  collected  near  industrialized  areas,  urban 
areas,  and  ponds  with  lead  shot  (Eisler  1988). 

Furness  (1996)  suggested  that  cadmium  poisoning  may  occur 
above  40  pg/g  in  liver.  Our  findings  and  those  of  others  for  Florida  birds 
are  well  below  this  concentration.  As  mentioned  above,  we  found  three 
instances  of  high  lead  mirrored  by  high  cadmium  in  liver.  The  highest 
cadmium  concentration  found  in  eggs  of  wading  birds  collected  in  Flor- 
ida was  0.05  pg/g  (Ogden  et  al.  1974).  An  adult  White  Ibis  collected  in 
Collier  Co.  in  1971  had  9.0  pg/g  cadmium  in  breast  muscle  (the  same 
bird  had  high  lead  concentrations  noted  above).  Burger  et  al.  (1993) 
found  0.20  pg/g  (geometric  mean,  dry  weight)  cadmium  in  the  feathers 
of  15  nestling  Wood  Storks  ( Mycteria  americana)  from  Florida.  Cad- 
mium concentrations  in  liver  were  higher  in  southern  Florida,  espe- 
cially in  the  Everglades,  than  in  Tricolored  Heron  (mean  = 0.031, 
highest  = 0.038  pg/g)  and  Cattle  Egret  nestlings  (mean  = 0.029,  highest 
- 0.046  in  one  study  and  mean  = 0.021,  highest  = 0.023  pg/g)  in 
Galveston  Bay  Texas  (Hulse  et  al.  1980;  Cheney  et  al.  1981).  Residues 
in  liver  that  exceed  10  pg/g  are  considered  to  probably  have  cadmium 
contamination  (Eisler  1985).  Reported  background  cadmium  concen- 
trations are  0.06  pg/g  in  soil  and  0.08  pg/g  in  fresh  water  (Jenkins 
1981).  Heinz  and  Haseltine  (1983)  found  behavioral  effects  in  Black 
Ducks  ( Anas  ruhripes ) dosed  with  cadmium  but  did  not  report  liver 
concentrations. 

Custer  and  Mulhern  (1983)  found  that  copper  in  livers  of  prefledg- 
ling Black-crowned  Night-herons  ( Nycticorax  nycticorax)  in  three  colo- 
nies on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  U.S  varied  significantly  between 
colonies  (range  = 23.1  - 381  pg/g,  dry  weight.  Comparable  dry  weight 
values  for  nestlings  in  our  study  ranged  between  5.8  - 893  pg/g,  dry 
weight.  The  significance  of  these  values  is  unknown;  copper  is  an  es- 
sential element.  Reported  background  copper  concentrations  are  20  pg/ 
g in  soil  and  0.01  pg/g  in  fresh  water  (Jenkins  1981).  Frank  and  Borg 
(1979)  found  over  1000  pg/g  copper,  along  with  high  concentrations  of 
other  metals,  in  the  livers  of  Mute  Swans  ( Cygnus  olor );  only  one  had 
signs  of  intoxication. 
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Most  data  of  organochlorine  residues  in  ciconiiforms  are  from  eggs 
(Ohlendorf  et  al.  1979).  Rumbold  et  al.  (1996)  reported  as  much  as  1.6 
gg/g  DDE  in  eggs,  and  0.11  gg/g  in  carcasses,  of  White  Ibis  nestlings 
near  the  landfill  east  of  the  Everglades.  Nesbitt  et  al.  (1981)  found  a 
mean  of  0.05  gg/g  DDE  in  the  brains  of  nestling  Brown  Pelicans  (Pele- 
canus  occidentalis)  from  Florida  in  1971-72.  Thus,  it  was  surprising  to 
find  a mean  of  0.69  gg/g  DDE  in  the  brains  of  nestling  wading  birds  in 
the  Lake  Okeechobee  area  20  years  later.  This  finding  suggests  that 
DDT  use  was  greater,  continued  later  in  this  area,  or  that  wading  birds 
accumulate  more  DDE  than  pelicans  due  to  diet  differences.  Concen- 
trations of  DDE  as  high  as  28  gg/g  were  found  in  the  brain  of  an  indi- 
vidual Great  Blue  Heron  suspected  to  have  died  from  dieldrin  (6.6  gg/ 
g)  poisoning  in  Florida  (Ohlendorf  et  al.  1981).  Generally  birds  with 
combined  DDT  and  DDD  concentrations  of  30  gg/g  or  greater  in  brain 
do  not  survive  (Stickel  et  al.  1966).  We  found  no  studies  of  the  sublethal 
effects  of  DDE  at  the  low  concentrations  that  we  found  for  nestling 
brains  in  our  study. 

Individual  birds  with  high  concentrations  of  one  contaminant  were 
likely  to  have  high  concentrations  of  another  contaminant.  We  found  this 
in  several  cases  with  lead  and  cadmium,  and  with  mercury  and  DDE. 
The  same  Great  Egret  from  the  central  Everglades  that  had  1.3  gg/g 
DDE  in  brain,  had  the  highest  liver  mercury  concentration  (19  gg/g) 
found  among  nestlings  (Sundlof  et  al.  1994).  This  generalization  applied 
only  for  individual  birds  and  not  for  groups  of  birds  from  different  loca- 
tions. For  example,  the  highest  mean  brain  concentrations  of  DDE  were 
found  in  birds  from  the  Lake  Okeechobee  area,  whereas,  mean  liver  mer- 
cury concentrations  were  lowest  in  the  same  area  (Sundlof  et  al.  1994). 
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FIRST  RECORD  OF  CRESTED  CARACARAS  NESTING  IN  A CYPRESS 


Joan  L.  Morrison1-2,  Michael  A.  McMillian1,  Steven  M.  McGehee1, 
and  L.  Danielle  Todd1 
'MacArthur  Agro-Ecology  Research  Center 
816  Buck  Island  Ranch  Road,  Lake  Placid,  Florida  33852 


department  of  Wildlife  Ecology  and  Conservation,  P.  O.  Box  110430 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611 


The  Crested  Caracara  ( Caracara  plancus ) is  a member  of  the  family  Falconidae  and 
is  a common  resident  throughout  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  The 
subspecies  C.  p.  audubonii,  or  Audubon’s  Crested  Caracara,  reaches  the  northern  limits 
of  its  distribution  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona  (Palmer  1988).  This  species  inhabits 
open  grasslands,  prairies,  deserts,  and  brushlands  and  nests  typically  in  the  tallest 
available  vegetation  (Levy  1961,  Oberholser  1974,  Short  1974,  Rivera-Rodriguez  and  Ro- 
driguez Estrella  1992,  Dickinson  and  Arnold  1996,  Layne  1996).  Records  from  Florida 
have  documented  the  Crested  Caracara’s  predominant  use  of  cabbage  palms  ( Sabal  pal- 
metto) as  nest  trees,  although  records  exist  of  their  nesting  in  live  oak  ( Quercus  virgini- 
ana),  pine  ( Pinus  spp.),  Australian  pine  ( Casuarina  spp.),  saw  palmetto  ( Serenoa  repens), 
black  gum  ( Nyssa  sylvatica),  and  mangrove  (species  not  listed)  (Scott  1892,  Nicholson 
1929,  Sprunt  1954,  Quincy  1976,  Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994). 

On  11  February  1996,  while  surveying  for  Osprey  ( Pandion  haliaetus)  nests  around 
the  margin  of  Lake  Istokpoga  in  Highlands  County,  we  found  a Crested  Caracara  nest  in 
a cypress  ( Taxodium  distichum)  (Fig.  1).  We  believe  this  is  the  first  published  record  of 
Crested  Caracaras  nesting  in  a cypress.  Bent  (1938)  stated  that  caracaras  are  “seldom 
seen  in  pines  and  still  more  rarely  in  the  cypress  country.” 

In  the  region  north  and  west  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  cypress  are  associated  frequently 
with  sloughs  and  are  common  along  the  edges  of  lakes.  At  the  site  near  Lake  Istokpoga, 
the  Crested  Caracara  nest  tree  is  in  a cattle  pasture  containing  scattered  live  oaks  and 
cypress  and  is  139  m from  the  lake  margin.  Ground  vegetation  consists  of  pasture 
grasses  such  as  bahia  ( Paspalum  spp.)  and  pangola  ( Digitaria  decumbens),  and  scattered 
clumps  of  rushes  ( Juncus  effusus),  all  averaging  less  than  1.0  m in  height.  A few  cabbage 
palms  are  present,  and  all  are  within  the  range  of  tree  heights  used  by  Crested  Cara- 
caras as  nest  trees  (Morrison  1996).  The  nest  tree  is  8.5  m high  and  located  within  a 
group  of  5 cypress.  The  nest  was  situated  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree  and  was  completely 
exposed. 

When  discovered,  the  nest  contained  two  nestlings  approximately  4 weeks  old.  We  fol- 
lowed progress  of  the  nest  through  February  and  March  1996.  Because  the  nest  tree  is  lo- 
cated in  a pasture  along  a major  road  and  close  to  a residential  area,  it  was  relatively 
easy  to  observe  the  adults  visiting  the  nest  and  to  monitor  chick  development.  On  12 
March  1996,  we  banded  the  nestlings  and  fitted  one  with  a radiotransmitter  as  part  of  a 
study  we  are  conducting  of  the  reproductive  ecology  and  habitat  associations  of  Florida’s 
Crested  Caracaras.  The  chicks  fledged  successfully  on  14  March  1996. 

Within  2 weeks  after  the  chicks  fledged,  the  nest  blew  down.  It  was  similar  in  size, 
form,  and  appearance  to  other  Crested  Caracara  nests  (Morrison  1996).  Another  struc- 
ture consisting  of  larger  sticks  remained  in  the  tree,  this  apparently  had  provided  sup- 
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Figure  1.  Crested  Caracara  nest  containing  two  nestlings  in  a cypress  ( Taxo - 
dium  distichum ) along  the  shore  of  Lake  Istokpoga,  Highlands  County.  Photo 
by  L.  Danielle  Todd. 
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port  for  the  caracaras’  nest.  Crested  Caracaras  are  known  to  reuse  nests  and  to 
appropriate  old  nests  of  other  species  (Schutze  1904,  Dickinson  1996,  Morrison  1996).  We 
estimate  that  this  pair  could  have  begun  nest  building  as  early  as  November.  Cypress  are 
devoid  of  leaves  at  this  time,  so  this  tree  was  selected  by  the  adults  despite  complete  ab- 
sence of  leaf  cover.  Crested  Caracaras  build  loose,  rather  unkempt  nests,  so  nest  site  se- 
lection may  necessitate  choosing  a tree  with  adequate  structural  support.  We  believe  the 
caracaras  may  have  selected  the  cypress  because  the  other  structure  was  already  there. 
Ospreys,  Red-shouldered  Hawks  ( Buteo  lineatus),  American  Crows  ( Corvus  brachyrhyn- 
chos)  and  Fish  Crows  (C.  ossifragus ) also  nest  in  this  area  and  could  have  built  this  struc- 
ture. We  do  not  know  whether  this  structure  had  been  there  for  some  time  or  whether  the 
caracaras  displaced  the  other  residents. 

This  is  MacArthur  Agro-Ecology  Research  Center  contribution  No.  28  and  Florida  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  journal  series  # R-05253.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  L. 
Danielle  Todd. 
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VAUX’S  SWIFTS  OVERWINTER  AT  A ROOST  IN  APALACHICOLA,  FLORIDA 


Douglas  B.  Mcnair1  and  Thomas  E.  Lewis2 
'Tall  Timbers  Research  Station,  Route  1,  Box  678,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32312-9712 


2 St.  Vincent  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  P.  O.  Box  447 , Apalachicola,  Florida  32329-0447 


We  first  detected  a flock  of  42  Vaux’s  Swifts  ( Chaetura  vauxi ) on  19  November  1994  as 
they  called  frequently  and  circled  for  approximately  45  min  high  over  the  business  dis- 
trict of  Apalachicola,  Florida.  The  flock,  usually  30-40  birds  with  a maximum  flock  size  of 
49  on  18  December,  declined  sharply  in  late  March,  and  the  last  three  birds  were  seen  on 
21  April  1995.  We  also  observed  a small  group  of  Vaux’s  Swifts  during  the  winter  of  1995- 
96. 

Webber  and  Collins  (1995)  cautioned  that  Vaux’s  and  Chimney  (C.  pelagica ) swifts 
can  occur  in  Florida  at  the  same  time  based  on  their  7 April  report  of  Vaux’s  Swifts  in 
Gainesville.  We  also  document  that  these  species  can  occur  together  in  early  spring  for 
about  a month  (23  March-21  April).  In  autumn  these  swifts  may  occur  together  in  early 
to  mid-November,  although  this  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  (Robertson  and  Woolfenden 
1992,  Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994,  Webber  and  Collins  1995,  our  data).  The  large  flock 
of  Vaux’s  Swifts  that  we  first  detected  in  Apalachicola  on  19  November  1994  is  the  earli- 
est date  for  Florida.  Our  latest  autumn  report  of  Chimney  Swift  in  Apalachicola  is  17  No- 
vember 1995.  In  Louisiana,  Lowery  (1939)  captured  a Vaux’s  Swift  as  early  as  14 
October,  when  Chimney  Swifts  were  numerous. 

During  winter  1994-95,  the  large  flock  of  Vaux’s  Swifts  generally  approached  and  de- 
scended into  the  chimney  to  roost  at  dusk  differently  than  the  few  birds  observed  during 
the  winter  of  1995-96.  In  1994-95  the  swifts  typically  circled  100-500  m above  the  chim- 
ney in  a horizontal  plane  high  over  town  for  10-20  min.  They  called  fairly  frequently,  es- 
pecially on  warm  days.  We  often  first  located  the  birds  by  hearing  them.  Eventually,  the 
circling  radius  contracted  to  50-100  m,  the  flock  usually  feinted  entrance  into  the  chim- 
ney a few  times,  then  descended,  as  a group,  into  the  chimney  within  about  15  sec.  The 
last  few  stragglers  entered  the  roost  a few  minutes  later.  In  1995-96  the  few  birds 
present  called  rarely  as  they  descended  into  the  roost  chimney.  These  birds  were  never 
observed  for  more  than  4 sec. 

The  differences  we  observed  in  roosting  behavior  at  the  same  chimney  during  differ- 
ent winters  may  be  a function  of  differences  in  flock  size.  Bull  (1991)  described  somewhat 
similar  roosting  behavior  at  several  large  summer  roosts  in  natural  cavities  (large  hol- 
low trees)  in  old-growth  forests  of  eastern  Oregon.  Thompson  (1977),  also  in  Oregon,  de- 
scribed roosting  behavior  of  a pair  of  Vaux’s  Swifts,  which  nested  in  a chimney,  that  was 
very  similar  to  our  small  flock. 

Vocalizations  of  Vaux’s  Swifts  are  generally  more  pronounced  when  in  groups  (Bull 
and  Collins  1993a).  However,  data  on  the  frequency  of  vocalizations  of  small  flocks  dur- 
ing winter  in  the  Southeast  are  conflicting.  Lowery  (1939)  did  not  mention  vocalizations 
by  Vaux’s  Swifts  wintering  in  Louisiana.  In  contrast,  the  small  flocks  that  wintered  in 
Tallahassee  during  two  consecutive  winters  were  reported  to  vocalize  frequently  (Graves 
1981,  Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994),  as  did  a small  flock  flying  overhead  in  Gainesville 
(Webber  and  Collins  1995).  Our  data  from  Apalachicola  are  mixed;  our  larger  flock  in  the 
winter  of  1994-95  vocalized  fairly  frequently,  while  our  small  flock  in  the  winter  of  1995- 
96  rarely  vocalized  at  all. 

The  first  birds  usually  began  roosting  about  10-15  min  before  sunset;  the  last  birds 
entered  the  roost  on  average  5 min  after  sunset  (n  = 21).  Breeding  Vaux’s  Swifts  in  Ore- 
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gon  roosted  earlier,  from  0.5-1  hr  before  sunset  until  dusk  (Bull  1991).  Our  data  agree 
with  Bull  (1991)  that  Vaux’s  Swifts  roost  earlier  on  overcast  or  colder  days  than  on  clear 
or  warm  evenings,  yet  our  differences  were  not  pronounced. 

We  also  observed  Vaux’s  and  Chimney  swifts  roosting  together  once  the  Chimney 
Swifts  arrived  on  23  March  1995.  Numbers  of  Chimney  Swifts  varied  from  75-350,  while 
the  number  of  Vaux’s  Swifts  decreased  from  9 to  3 on  21  April,  the  last  date  they  were  de- 
tected. The  Vaux’s  Swifts  called  infrequently,  perhaps  because  of  their  small  flock  size, 
but  were  readily  distinguished  from  the  numerous  Chimney  Swifts  because  of  their 
smaller  size  and  different  flight  behavior.  The  Vaux’s  Swifts  generally  maintained  their 
separate  flock  identity  though  they  frequently  circled  the  roost  site  with  the  Chimney 
Swifts.  In  general,  they  roosted  earlier  than  most  of  the  Chimney  Swifts. 

We  have  virtually  no  data  on  Vaux’s  Swifts  in  Franklin  County  away  from  the  roost  in 
Apalachicola.  On  several  overcast  and  windy  days,  small  flocks  were  observed  flying  low 
over  town,  both  in  the  morning  and  early  evening.  Otherwise,  we  never  detected  Vaux’s 
Swifts  in  town  away  from  the  roost.  The  Vaux’s  Swifts  approached  the  roost  site  from  the 
west-northwest,  either  alone  or  sometimes  loosely  associated  with  Tree  Swallows  ( Tachy - 
cineta  hicolor). 

In  the  winter  of  1995-96,  we  detected  three  Vaux’s  Swifts  in  late  November,  but  only 
one  remained  thereafter.  We  captured  this  individual  in  an  unused  chimney  of  the  town 
hall  at  Apalachicola,  Franklin  County,  Florida  on  26  Jan  1996.  This  bird  circled  high  over 
the  business  district  of  Apalachicola  several  times  the  morning  of  27  January  after  it  was 
released,  but  was  not  detected  thereafter.  Its  mass  on  26  Jan  (1825  hr)  was  19.4  g and  on 
27  Jan  (0730  hr)  was  17.8  g,  an  overnight  loss  of  8%.  Other  data  were:  fat  class:  0;  body 
length:  116.0  mm;  wing  length  (chord/maximum  flattened):  111.5/115.0  mm;  tail  length 
(central  rectrices  including  spines):  37.2  mm;  tarsus:  10.8  mm;  and  bill  length  (base  of 
forehead/anterior  edge  of  nostril):  5. 5/3. 4 mm.  The  plumage  was  fresh  and  unworn,  in- 
cluding sharp  tips  on  all  spines  of  the  rectrices.  The  green  iridescence  on  the  wings  was 
extensive,  observable  only  in  good  light.  Molt  was  complete  except  for  primary  10,  which 
was  partially  sheathed  on  the  basal  one-third  of  the  feather  (Figure  1).  We  detected  no 
parasites.  The  hallux  on  the  left  foot  was  atrophied;  the  dwarf  nail  was  pale  pinkish,  not 
lead-colored.  The  chin,  throat  and  upper  breast  were  off-white  for  25  mm  along  the  body 
axis  and  sharply  demarcated  from  the  brownish-gray  middle  breast  (Figure  1).  The  rump 
and  upper  tail  coverts  were  brownish-gray,  noticeably  paler  than  the  back  and  rectrices. 

Mensural  data,  especially  the  short  wings  and  tail,  confirm  that  the  swift  we  banded 
was  a Vaux’s,  not  a Chimney  Swift  (Fischer  1958,  Bull  and  Collins  1993a,  1993b, 
Chantler  1993).  This  is  the  second  verified  record  for  Florida.  In  hand  three  plumage 
characteristics,  the  paler  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  compared  to  the  back  and  rec- 
trices, the  sharply  demarcated  whitish  chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  undersides,  and  the  green  iridescence  on  the  plain  brownish  gray  wings  sepa- 
rate Vaux’s  from  Chimney  Swift  (Bull  and  Collins  1993a,  Chantler  1993).  Only  the  whit- 
ish chin,  throat,  and  upper  breast  was  somewhat  discernible  in  the  field  in  the  Vaux’s 
Swifts  we  observed  in  Apalachicola.  However,  we  are  not  confident  that  this  mark  could 
reliably  separate  all  Vaux’s  from  Chimney  Swifts  in  the  field,  despite  our  numerous  ob- 
servations. 

Apart  from  vocalizations,  the  most  reliable  field  mark  in  our  opinion  was  the  propor- 
tionally shorter  wings  of  the  Vaux’s  Swift  compared  to  the  longer  more  scythe-like  wings 
of  the  Chimney  Swift.  This  imparted  an  impression  of  proportionally  smaller  size  and 
faster  flight  in  Vaux’s.  With  experience,  even  in  the  absence  of  Chimney  Swifts,  the 
smaller  overall  size  of  the  Vaux’s  Swift  was  fairly  obvious. 

The  bird  we  banded  was  presumably  an  adult.  Juvenile  swifts  do  not  molt  remiges  or 
rectrices  during  their  first  autumn.  Our  bird  was  molting  plO.  In  contrast,  the  definitive 
prebasic  molt  is  complete.  Vaux’s  Swifts  breeding  in  Oregon  complete  their  prebasic  molt 
prior  to  starting  autumn  migration  (Bull  and  Collins  1993b).  Thus,  the  individual  we 
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Figure  1.  Vaux’s  Swift,  Apalachicola,  Franklin  Co.,  26  Jan  1996.  Extended  fresh 
wing  shows  that  remige  molt  is  complete  except  for  primary  10,  which  is  par- 
tially sheathed  on  the  basal  one-third  of  the  feather.  The  chin,  throat  and  up- 
per breast  is  off-white  for  24.5  mm  along  the  body  axis  and  sharply  demarcated 
from  the  brownish-gray  middle  breast.  Photo  by  T.  E.  Lewis. 


banded  presumably  came  from  another,  possibly  more  northern  population,  in  which  this 
molt  is  arrested  during  migration  and  completed  on  the  wintering  grounds  (Bull  and  Col- 
lins 1993a). 

Despite  mensural  and  plumage  data,  we  were  unable  to  determine  whether  the  bird 
we  banded  was  of  the  migratory  race  C.  v.  vauxi,  rather  than  C.  v.  tamaulipensis,  which 
is  possibly  migratory  (Bull  and  Collins  1993a,  Chantler  and  Driessens  1995). 

Webber  and  Collins  (1995)  documented  the  first  verified  record  (recordings  of  vocal- 
izations) of  Vaux’s  Swift  in  Florida.  They  also  summarized  earlier  data,  including  the 
first  accepted  sighting  (Graves  1981).  We  provide  the  first  photographic  documentation 
of  Vaux’s  Swift  in  Florida.  We  also  recorded  vocalizations  of  Vaux’s  Swifts  at  the  same 
site  during  the  previous  winter  (11  December  1994);  sonograms  from  filtered  versions  of 
these  recordings  verify  they  are  from  Vaux’s  Swifts  (T.  Webber,  in  litt.;  pers.  exam.). 
These  recordings  and  sonagrams  are  archived  at  the  FMNH. 

We  provide  additional  information  on  Vaux’s  Swifts  in  northwest  Florida  based  on  ob- 
servations of  roosting  behavior  of  a large  flock  in  winter  1994-95  and  of  a few  birds  in 
winter  1995-96.  These  observations  augment  data  collected  earlier  by  Graves  (1981)  and 
Webber  and  Collins  (1995).  Our  observations  also  include  information  on  Vaux’s  and 
Chimney  swifts  roosting  together  in  the  same  chimney  from  late  March  to  mid-April 
1995. 

We  thank  the  City  of  Apalachicola  and  G.  Power  for  granting  us  access  to  the  roofs  of 
their  respective  buildings.  C.  T.  Collins  provided  us  with  an  unpublished  bibliography  on 
Vaux’s  Swift.  T.  Webber  produced  sonograms  from  our  recordings,  which  are  on  BLA 
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Master  Tape  No.  1395,  FMNH).  The  photograph  for  figure  1 and  several  other  photos  are 

archived  at  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station  (TTRS  P584-86).  We  thank  E.  L.  Bull,  C.  T. 

Collins,  and  T.  Webber  for  their  comments. 
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TICKS  FROM  FLORIDA  GRASSHOPPER  SPARROWS 

Michael  F.  Belany1  and  Donald  J.  Forrester2 
!Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission , 4005  S.  Main  St. 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

department  of  Pathobiology,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  32611 

The  prevalence  and  intensity  of  the  Gulf  coast  tick  ( Amhlyomma  maculatum ) and  the 
bird  tick  ( Haemaphysalis  chordeilis ) in  a breeding  aggregation  of  the  endangered  Florida 
Grasshopper  Sparrow  ( Ammodramus  savannarum  floridanus)  are  reported  in  this  note. 
Basic  biological  information  is  needed  before  conservation  strategies  for  the  sparrow  can 
be  fully  assessed  (USFWS  1988). 

The  study  area  was  a 700-ha  dry  prairie  on  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range  in  Highlands 
and  Polk  counties,  Florida.  The  grassland  plant  community  was  described  by  Delany  et 
al.  (1985).  Prairie  pastures  were  burned  on  a 3-year  rotation  between  December  and 
mid-March  to  enhance  forage  production  for  cattle  and  manage  habitat  for  Grasshopper 
Sparrows.  Annual  population  estimates  based  on  systematic  searches  ranged  from  26  to 
43  pairs  of  Florida  Grasshopper  Sparrows.  During  March  1989  through  June  1992,  Flor- 
ida Grasshopper  Sparrows  (n  = 73)  were  captured  with  mist  nets,  marked  with  num- 
bered aluminum  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  bands,  and  examined  for  ticks.  Capture 
and  banding  activities  were  described  by  Delany  et  al.  (1992). 

Two  nymphs  of  the  Gulf  coast  tick  were  removed  from  an  adult  male  Florida  Grass- 
hopper Sparrow  on  19  April  1989,  and  one  nymph  of  the  bird  tick  was  removed  from  an 
adult  male  on  15  March  1990.  Ticks  were  on  the  head  of  each  bird.  The  ticks  were  depos- 
ited in  the  U.S.  National  Tick  Collection  at  Georgia  Southern  University,  Statesboro, 
Georgia  30460  (RML  Nos.  119585  and  121998). 

Gulf  coast  ticks  and  bird  ticks  are  common  parasites  of  ground-dwelling  birds  in  the 
southeastern  United  States  (Strickland  et  al.  1976).  According  to  the  records  of  the  U.S. 
National  Tick  Collection,  five  nymphs  of  the  Gulf  coast-tick  (RML  57680)  were  found  on 
a Florida  Grasshopper  Sparrow  collected  on  31  January  1937  near  Orlando,  Florida. 
Travis  (1941)  reported  A.  maculatum  (stages  not  given)  from  a Florida  Grasshopper 
Sparrow  from  either  Orange,  Osceola,  or  Collier  counties  between  1933  and  1937  (spe- 
cific locality  and  date  not  given).  Bishopp  and  Trembley  (1945)  reported  six  nymphs  of  A. 
maculatum  and  one  larva  and  two  nymphs  of  H.  chordeilis  from  Florida  Grasshopper 
Sparrows  (specific  localities  and  dates  not  given).  Some  of  the  ticks  referenced  above  may 
be  the  same  as  given  in  the  U.S.  National  Tick  Collection  citation  (RML  57680),  but  this 
cannot  be  verified. 

Tick  neurotoxins  may  cause  paralysis  and  death  in  some  passerines,  but  it  is  not 
known  if  this  is  a significant  source  of  mortality  in  wild  populations  (Pitts  and  Hayes 
1990).  The  low  prevalence  (2.7%)  and  intensity  (<2  ticks  per  bird)  found  during  this  study 
leads  us  to  believe  that  ticks  pose  little  threat  to  Florida  Grasshopper  Sparrows.  Fre- 
quent prescribed  fires  on  prairie  grasslands  inhabited  by  the  sparrow  may  moderate  in- 
festations (Davidson  et  al.  1994). 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  allowed  access  to  the  study  area  and  we  are  grateful  for  assistance 
provided  by  Natural  Resources  personnel  at  the  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range.  J.  E.  Kei- 
rans  identified  the  ticks.  J.  R.  Brady,  S.  A.  Nesbitt,  J.  A.  Rodgers,  Jr.,  and  D.  A.  Wood  re- 
viewed previous  manuscript  drafts.  This  study  was  funded  by  the  Florida  Nongame 
Wildlife  Trust  Fund. 
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BREEDING  SEASON  MASSES  OF  SNAIL  KITES  IN  FLORIDA 

Patricia  L.  Valentine-Darby,  Robert  E.  Bennetts,  and  Wiley  M.  Kitchens 
Department  of  Wildlife  Ecology  and  Conservation 
Florida  Cooperative  Fish  & Wildlife  Research  Unit,  University  of  Florida 
P.  O.  Box  110450,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611-0450 

Of  the  three  currently  recognized  subspecies  of  the  Snail  Kite,  only  Rostrhamus  socia- 
bilis  plumbeus  is  resident  in  the  United  States,  in  peninsular  Florida.  Although  body 
masses  have  been  reported  for  other  Snail  Kite  subspecies,  few  data  have  been  published 
for  the  Florida  subspecies  (Beissinger  1988,  Sykes  et  al.  1995).  Herein,  we  report  body 
masses  of  adult  female,  adult  male,  and  fledging  juvenile  Snail  Kites  for  two  years.  Note 
that  the  average  female  and  male  body  masses  for  1993  have  previously  been  published 
in  Sykes  et  al.  (1995).  We  also  examine  differences  between  sex  and  age  classes  and  com- 
pare our  results  to  the  patterns  of  breeding  season  mass  change  reported  for  other  rap- 
tors in  northern  temperate  climates. 

Body  mass  data  were  collected  in  1993  and  1994  in  central  and  south  Florida  during 
February,  March,  April,  and  May  of  the  breeding  season.  Masses  were  taken  as  part  of  a 
larger,  on-going  study  of  survival  and  dispersal  of  Snail  Kites  in  Florida.  Birds  were 
weighed  only  once  at  the  time  of  initial  capture  for  banding  and  radio  telemetry.  Adult 
kites  were  captured  with  a net  gun  (Mechlin  and  Schaiffer  1979)  that  propels  a 3-m  tri- 
angular nylon  net.  We  did  not  attempt  to  capture  adults  prior  to  their  laying  a full  clutch 
to  eliminate  or  minimize  trauma  associated  with  net  gun  capture,  as  birds  are  known  to 
be  more  sensitive  during  the  early  phase  of  reproduction  (e.g.,  prelay  and  egg  laying) 
(Grier  and  Fyfe  1987).  Juveniles  were  captured  just  prior  to  fledging,  at  approximately 
30-35  days  old,  without  a net  gun.  Masses  were  taken  with  a 1-kilogram  Pesola  scale  and 
recorded  to  the  nearest  5 grams. 

We  compared  masses  between  age  classes,  sex  classes  and  years  using  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOVA).  Prior  to  this  analysis,  we  tested  for  normality  of  these  data  using  a 
Shapiro-Wilk  test  (Shapiro  and  Wilk  1965,  SAS  Institute  Inc.  1988).  We  failed  to  reject 
the  assumption  of  normality  for  any  of  these  data  (P  > 0.05)  and  concluded  that  a non- 
parametric  alternative  was  not  warranted. 

We  recorded  the  masses  of  109  adult  (56  female  and  53  male)  and  39  juvenile  Snail 
Kites  (Table  1).  Body  masses  differed  between  ages  (F  = 25.6,  1 df,  P < 0.001)  and  sexes 
(F  = 38.3, 1 df,  P < 0.001),  but  not  years  (F  = 1.9, 1 df,  P = 0.169).  No  interaction  terms  be- 
tween age,  sex,  or  year  were  significant. 


Table  1.  Mean  (±  SD)  masses  (g)  and  ranges  of  adult  female,  adult  male,  and 
juvenile  Snail  Kites  in  south  and  central  Florida  during  the  breeding  season. 


Year 

Adult  Females 

Adult  Males 

Juveniles 

1993 

446.0  (47.8) 

394.5  (22.4) 

385.8  (45.1) 

(350-570) 

(360-440) 

(290-480) 

n-29 

n = 29 

3 

II 

00 

to 

1994 

453.5  (46.3) 

412.5  (28.2) 

380.7  (33.0) 

(360-555) 

(360-480) 

(350-420) 

n = 27 

cq 

ii 

s 

n = 7 
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Figure  1.  Female  and  male  Snail  Kite  masses  in  south  and  central  Florida  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season. 


A linear  model  of  the  body  mass  of  female  kites  over  time  through  the  breeding 
season  was  not  significant  (R2  = 0.02,  P = 0.249);  however,  the  model  was  significant  if  a 
quadratic  term  was  included  (R2  = 0.11,  P = 0.048;  Figure  1).  A model  for  males  was  not 
significant  either  for  a linear  model  (R2  = 0.01,  P - 0.994),  or  a model  including  a 
quadratic  term  (R2  = 0.06,  P - 0.233;  Figure  1).  Similarly,  a model  of  juveniles  did  not 
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differ  over  time  for  either  a linear  model  (R2  = 0.01,  P = 0.540),  or  a model  including  a 
quadratic  term  (R2  = 0.07,  P = 0.272). 

The  difference  in  body  mass  between  sexes  was  not  surprising  because  Snail  Kites, 
like  many  raptors,  exhibit  reversed  sexual  size  dimorphism  (e.g.,  Friedmann  1950). 
Adults  and  fledging  juveniles  also  differed  in  mass,  with  adults  being  heavier.  A similar 
size  difference  has  been  reported  for  raptors  such  as  the  Northern  Goshawk  ( Accipiter 
gentilis),  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (. Accipiter  striatus),  and  Cooper’s  Hawk  (. Accipiter  coo- 
perii)  (Mueller  et  al.  1981),  and  Eurasian  [European]  Sparrowhawk  ( Accipiter  nisus ) 
(Newton  et  al.  1983). 

Body  mass  changes  during  the  breeding  season  have  been  documented  for  many  rap- 
tors. Female  masses  are  highest  prior  to  and  during  egg  laying,  remain  constant  during 
incubation,  and  then  decline  during  the  nestling  period  (Eurasian  [European]  Spar- 
rowhawk, Newton  et  al.  1983;  Eurasian  [European!  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus,  Village 
1983,  Dijkstra  et  al.  1988;  Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco,  Hirons  et  al.  1984;  and  Tengmalm’s 
Owl  Aegolius  funereus,  Korpimaki  1990);  this  pattern  of  mass  change  is  known  as  incu- 
batory mass  constancy  (Moreno  1989).  Male  masses,  however,  show  little  variation  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season.  Our  findings  for  Snail  Kites  indicate  that,  like  these  other 
raptors,  there  is  a gender  difference  in  mass  change.  Masses  of  the  male  kites  we  studied 
did  not  change  as  the  breeding  season  progressed,  while  those  of  female  kites  did.  Peak 
egg  laying  for  our  kites  occurred  in  March  (Bennetts  and  Kitchens,  unpubl.  data),  which 
corresponded  to  the  time  of  highest  masses  in  females.  Masses  were  lower  as  the  season 
progressed,  as  more  of  our  trapped  birds  had  nestlings. 

Caution,  however,  must  be  taken  in  comparing  the  observed  mass  change  in  female 
kites  to  that  of  other  raptors.  Because  our  study  was  not  focused  on  reproduction,  we 
were  unable  to  account  for  the  nesting  phase  of  all  birds,  although  the  vast  majority  had 
either  eggs  or  nestlings.  The  comparison  may  be  further  confounded  by  the  wide  range  of 
laying  dates  often  exhibited  by  Snail  Kites  in  Florida,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  kites 
may  attempt  to  nest  more  than  once  per  season  (Snyder  et  al.  1989).  Also  unlike  some 
temperate  raptor  species,  such  as  the  Tawny  Owl  (Hirons  et  al.  1984)  and  Sparrowhawk 
(Newton  et  al.  1983),  both  female  and  male  kites  incubate  (Bent  1937,  Beissinger  1987). 
Consequently,  in  contrast  to  other  female  raptors,  female  Snail  Kites  have  opportunities 
to  feed  throughout  the  day  during  incubation,  and  thus  do  not  rely  solely  on  their  mate 
for  food.  The  reliance  on  the  male  for  food  during  incubation  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the 
likely  reasons  females  accumulate  body  mass  prior  to  egg  laying  (Newton  et  al.  1983,  Hi- 
rons et  al.  1984). 

This  study  is  part  of  a larger  ongoing  study  of  survival  and  movements  of  Snail  Kites 
by  Kitchens  and  Bennetts.  Funding  for  this  work  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  National  Park  Service  through  Cooperative  Agreement  #14-16-0007- 
1544,  RWO90  of  the  Florida  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Biological  Resources  Div.  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Surv.,  South  Florida 
Water  Manage.  Disk,  and  St.  Johns  River  Water  Manage.  Dist.  We  also  thank  H.  Frank- 
lin Percival,  Paul  W.  Sykes  Jr.,  and  Steven  R.  Beissinger  for  review  of  the  manuscript. 
This  paper  is  contribution  No.  R-05203  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Journal  Series,  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences,  University  of  Florida. 
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FIRST  SUMMER  RECORD  OF  THE  HENSLOW’S  SPARROW  IN  FLORIDA 

Bill  Pranty  and  Mark  D.  Scheuerell 

Florida  Grasshopper  Sparrow  Project,  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range,  29  South  Boulevard 
Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range,  Florida  33825 


The  Henslow’s  Sparrow  ( Ammodramus  henslowii ) is  a declining  species  of  native  and 
human-modified  grasslands  of  eastern  North  America  (Pruitt  1996).  In  Florida,  it  is  a 
regular  migrant  and  winter  resident  in  the  Panhandle  and  northern  two-thirds  of  the 
Peninsula,  irregular  or  absent  in  the  Peninsula  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  unre- 
ported in  the  Keys  (Robertson  and  Woolfenden  1992,  Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994).  Be- 
cause of  its  secretive  behavior  and  restricted  habitats,  the  sparrow  is  considered  rare  in 
the  state;  however,  the  species  is  common  in  at  least  one  part  of  Apalachicola  National 
Forest  (ANF)  in  Liberty  County,  Florida  (Doug  McNair  in  litt.,  Pruitt  1996). 

Stevenson  and  Anderson  (1994)  list  the  two  latest  spring  reports  of  A.  henslowii  in 
Florida  as  21  April  1962  at  St.  Marks  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Wakulla  County  and  22 
April  1965  at  the  WCTV  tower  north  of  Tallahassee  in  Leon  County.  In  the  spring  of  1995 
and  1996,  Doug  McNair  {in  litt. ) observed  Henslow’s  Sparrows  in  ANF  regularly  through 
mid-April,  with  the  latest  sighting  on  21  April  1996.  A few  birds  sang  from  late  March 
through  departure.  In  the  fall,  Henslow’s  Sparrows  arrive  regularly  in  mid-October 
(Doug  McNair  in  litt.),  with  the  earliest  Florida  report  from  the  WCTV  tower  on  7 Octo- 
ber 1965  (Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994). 

Here,  we  describe  the  first  summer  record  of  a Henslow’s  Sparrow  in  Florida.  On  the 
morning  of  5 June  1996,  Cammy  Collins  (pers.  comm.)  discovered  a Henslow’s  Sparrow 
at  the  National  Audubon  Society’s  Ordway-Whittell  Kissimmee  Prairie  Sanctuary  in 
Okeechobee  County,  where  birds  are  thought  to  winter  regularly  (Paul  Gray  pers. 
comm.).  The  bird  was  found  in  one  of  our  Florida  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (A.  savannarum 
floridanus)  study  plots  in  a 700-ha-area  of  native  dry  prairie  in  Section  25,  Township 
33S,  Range  33E.  The  plot  had  been  burned  most  recently  on  16  June  1993  and  was 
flooded  with  0-30  cm  of  water  during  most  of  May  and  June  1996.  The  1.5-ha  area  of  prai- 
rie inhabited  by  the  Henslow’s  Sparrow  was  relatively  unflooded  and  consisted  of  saw 
palmetto  {Serenoa  repens ) clumps,  scattered  wax  myrtle  ( Myrica  cerifera),  staggerbush 
(. Lyonia  fruticosa),  and  pawpaw  ( Asimina  reticulata ) shrubs,  and  an  abundant  ground 
cover  that  included  wiregrass  (. Aristida  beyrichiana),  toothache  grass  ( Ctenium  aromat- 
icum ),  beard  grass  (. Andropogon  virginicus),  grass-leaved  golden-aster  ( Pityopsis  gra- 
minifolia ),  hatpin  (. Eriocaulon  decangulare),  beak  rushes  ( Rhynchospora  inundata,  R. 
latifolia,  and  R.  decurrens ),  fleabane  ( Erigeron  vernus ),  button  snake-root  (. Eryngium 
yuccifolium),  deer  tongue  ( Carphephorus  paniculatus ),  and  dwarf  live  oak  ( Quercus  min- 
ima). Most  vegetation  in  this  area  of  the  plot  was  less  than  0.7  m tall. 

The  Henslow’s  Sparrow  was  first  heard  chipping  in  a saw  palmetto  clump,  then 
perched  in  the  open  and  sang  twice.  On  18  June,  MDS  found  it  again  in  the  same  location 
when  he  heard  the  sparrow  chipping,  then  singing.  At  about  0920  the  same  day,  we  relo- 
cated the  bird  by  broadcasting  recorded  Henslow’s  Sparrow  songs  from  a portable  tape 
player.  Within  a few  minutes,  we  heard  the  bird  singing  about  60  m away.  During  the 
next  15  minutes,  we  observed  it  as  close  as  2.5  m using  Bausch  and  Lomb  10  x 42  and 
Zeiss  10  x 25  binoculars,  as  it  sang  from  low  and  usually  concealed  perches  inside  saw 
palmetto  clumps. 

Diagnostic  features  noted  were:  a small  sparrow  with  a short  tail  and  a large,  flat- 
topped  head;  conspicuous  olive  on  the  nape,  face,  and  eyebrows;  a wide,  pale  yellow  me- 
dian stripe;  a rich  brown  back  streaked  with  white;  chestnut  wings;  and  black  streaking 
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on  the  huffy  breast  and  white  flanks.  The  song  was  a short,  slurred  “si-lick.”  The  sparrow 
also  uttered  high-pitched  chipping  notes  on  occasion. 

Whenever  the  bird  ceased  singing,  we  replayed  the  recordings  on  the  tape  player  and 
the  sparrow  resumed  singing  almost  immediately.  When  flushed,  it  flew  15-50  m and  al- 
ways landed  in  another  saw  palmetto  clump.  After  flushing  four  or  five  times,  the  bird 
landed  on  an  exposed  Lyonia  perch  about  1 m tall  and  remained  there  for  a few  minutes, 
a behavior  mentioned  by  Burleigh  (1958),  Lowery  ( 1974), . Scott  (1987),  and  Rising  (1996). 
The  portion  of  prairie  occupied  by  the  Henslow?s  Sparrow  was  burned  in  a prescribed  fire 
the  afternoon  of  18  June  1996;  the  bird  was  not  relocated  subsequently 

BP  obtained  distant  but  identifiable  photographs  of  the  bird  with  a Pentax  K1000 
camera  and  a Vivitar  70-210  mm  telephoto  lens  at  distances  of  30-40  m.  Copies  of  the 
best  photograph  have  been  deposited  in  the  Florida  Ornithological  Society  Archives 
(FOSA  108)  at  the  Florida  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  at  Tall  Timbers  Research 
Station  (TTRS  P587).  MDS  recorded  the  sparrow  singing  using  the  condenser  micro- 
phone on  the  portable  tape  player  (Sony  model  CFS  204)  from  distances  of  6-10  m.  Son- 
agraxns  of  five  songs  of  the  Kissimmee  Prairie  bird  are  shown  in  Figure  la,  along  with 
three  songs  of  a Henslow’s  Sparrow  recorded  in  New  York  (Peterson  1983),  Figure  lb. 
The  sonograms,  produced  with  Canary  1.2  software  (Charif  et  aL  1995),  are  similar  be- 
low 4.5  kHz,  but  the  sonograms  in  Figure  la  do  not  show  any  sounds  above  this  fre- 
quency We  suspect  the  tiny  microphone  used  to  record  the  Kissimmee  Prairie  Henslow’s 
Sparrow  did  not  capture  the  higher  notes  of  the  bird’s  song.  Brian  Nelson  (pers.  comm.) 
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Figure  1.  Five  Henslow’s  Sparrow  songs  recorded  at  Ordway-Whittell  Kissim- 
mee Prairie  Sanctuary  Okeechobee  County,  Florida,  on  18  June  1996  (la)  and 
three  songs  recorded  in  New  York  (lb)  (Peterson  1983)* 
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tested  the  frequency  response  of  the  condenser  microphone  and  confirmed  that  frequen- 
cies above  4.5  kHz  could  not  be  recorded  as  well  as  frequencies  below  this  number. 

The  distance  from  Kissimmee  Prairie  Sanctuary  to  the  nearest  breeding  grounds,  in 
North  Carolina,  is  over  800  km.  Extreme  dates  of  occurrences  for  other  southern  states 
where  Henslow’s  Sparrows  do  not  breed  are:  Alabama,  31  October-4  May  (Imhof  1962); 
Georgia,  17  October-27  April  (Burleigh  1958,  Haney  et  al.  1986);  Louisiana,  mid-October- 
the  end  of  March,  “but  occasionally  a few  remain  longer”  (Lowery  1974);  South  Carolina, 
21  October-13  April  (Post  and  Gauthreaux,  Jr.  1989);  and  Texas  (excluding  the  breeding 
reports),  mid-October-late  April  (Oberholser  1974).  The  Kissimmee  Prairie  bird  appears 
to  be  the  first  summer  record  of  a Henslow’s  Sparrow  in  the  Southeast. 

We  thank  Paul  Gray,  manager  of  Ordway-Whittell  Kissimmee  Prairie  Sanctuary,  for 
allowing  us  to  work  in  the  sanctuary  and  for  the  use  of  a swamp  buggy,  Brian  Nelson  for 
producing  the  sonograms,  Doug  McNair  for  sharing  his  data  with  us,  Tylan  Dean  for 
loaning  us  the  tape  player,  Steve  Orzell  for  identifying  many  of  the  grasses  and  forbs, 
and  Tom  Webber  and  Todd  Engstrom  for  giving  us  the  catalog  numbers  of  the  photo- 
graphs archived  in  FOSA  and  TTRS,  respectively.  Our  observations  were  made  while 
conducting  research  on  the  breeding  biology  of  Florida  Grasshopper  Sparrows,  funded 
and  supported  by  Environmental  Flight,  Avon  Park  Air  Force  Range,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Avon  Park,  Florida.  For  additional  support,  we  thank  the  National  Biological  Ser- 
vice and  the  Wildlife  Cooperative  Unit  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the 
references  were  obtained  from  the  library  at  Archbold  Biological  Station  in  Venus,  Flor- 
ida. This  note  benefitted  greatly  by  comments  from  Reed  Bowman,  Paul  Gray,  Dave  Le- 
onard, Doug  McNair,  Walter  Taylor,  Peter  Vickery,  and  Glen  Woolfenden. 


Postscript. — On  9 May  1997,  MDS  found  a singing  male  Henslow’s  Sparrow  at  Kiss- 
immee Prairie  Sanctuary  about  25  m northwest  of  the  1996  observation. 
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PREDATION  OF  RED-COCKADED  WOODPECKER  YOUNG  BY  A CORN 

SNAKE 

Louis  F.  Phillips  Jr.  and  Kathleen  E.  Gault 
Florida  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Department  of  Wildlife  Ecology  and  Conservation,  University  of  Florida 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  Research  Team,  P.  O.  Box  110450,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611 

During  the  1995  reproductive  season  we  monitored  85  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  (Pi- 
coides  borealis)  cavity  tree  clusters  on  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  (EAFB),  Florida.  The  cluster 
of  interest  (0500D)  consisted  of  four  active  cavity  trees  and  housed  one  female  and  three 
males.  Cluster  0500D  was  located  in  wet  pine  flatwoods,  and  all  cavity  trees  were 
longleaf  pines  ( Pinus  palustris ) with  a dense  understory  dominated  by  saw  palmetto 
( Serenoa  repens ),  gallberry  {Ilex  glabra),  and  wiregrass  {Aristida  beyrichiana). 

On  12  May  1995  we  flushed  a Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  from  a tree  in  cluster  0500D. 
We  found  three  eggs  in  the  cavity  (cavity  height  = 8.5  m;  orientation  = 280°),  and  on  18 
May  1995  we  observed  one  egg  and  two  hatchlings  of  one  to  two  days  old.  We  (LFP  and  D. 
L.  Mickelson)  climbed  the  tree  to  band  the  hatchlings  on  22  May,  but  found  a red-phase 
corn  snake  {Elaphe  guttata  guttata)  in  the  cavity  and  the  egg  and  hatchlings  gone.  Two 
days  later,  we  inspected  the  cavity  and  the  corn  snake  was  gone.  Although  this  case  is  cir- 
cumstantial, it  is  probable  that  the  snake  ate  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  egg  and 
hatchlings. 

Subsequent  visits  to  the  cluster  revealed  that  the  banded  adult  male  that  was  roost- 
ing in  the  nest  tree  had  disappeared.  The  male  no  longer  roosted  in  the  tree  and  was  not 
seen  with  the  group  for  the  rest  of  the  1995  reproductive  monitoring  season,  but  he  reap- 
peared with  the  group  over  a year  later.  No  other  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  were  ob- 
served roosting  in  the  nest  tree,  and  the  group  did  not  attempt  to  renest  in  1995. 

There  are  other  reports  of  snakes  preying  on  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers.  Jackson 
(1978)  documented  gray  rat  snake  {E.  obsoleta  spiloides)  predation  on  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  nestlings  in  Mississippi.  Neal  et  al.  (1993)  reported  that  a black  rat  snake 
{E.  o.  obsoleta)  took  three  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  nestlings  in  Arkansas.  Jackson 
(1994)  referred  to  the  corn  snake  as  “a  likely  predator”  of  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers,  but 
Walters  (1990)  suggested  that  the  loss  of  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  nests  to  snakes  is 
rare. 

One  factor  that  may  minimize  depredation  of  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  by  rat 
snakes  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  resin  barrier  (Jackson  1974,  Rudolph  et.  al.  1990).  In 
this  case,  there  was  less  resin  flow  on  the  nest  tree  because  the  cavity  had  been  recently 
completed.  The  corn  snake  also  may  have  avoided  the  resin  barrier  by  climbing  either  of 
two  adjacent  trees  whose  limbs  overlapped  those  of  the  nest  tree. 

Although  we  have  collected  nesting  data  for  five  years  at  EAFB,  only  two  other  corn 
snakes  have  been  observed  in  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  cavities  (L.  F.  Phillips  Jr.,  pers. 
obs.,  J.  Auckland,  pers.  comm.),  but  both  cavities  were  inactive.  Of  277  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  nests  monitored  from  1992-1996,  197  (71.1%)  successfully  produced  at  least 
one  fledgling.  It  is  unknown  how  much  of  a role  predation  plays  in  the  nest  failures,  thus 
additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  whether  snake  predation  is  frequent  enough 
to  justify  predation  control  measures. 

We  provide  circumstantial  evidence  that  a Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  nest  on  EAFB 
was  depredated  by  a corn  snake.  Although  corn  snakes  have  been  observed  to  use  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker  cavities  on  the  Apalachicola  National  Forest  (J.  J.  Kappes  Jr.,  pers. 
comm.)  and  EAFB,  they  have  not  previously  been  reported  as  predators  of  Red-cockaded 
Woodpeckers  or  their  nests. 
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We  thank  D.  L.  Mickelson  for  his  assistance  in  the  field  and  H.  F.  Percival  for  support- 
ing the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  Research  Team.  R.  Bowman,  R.  T.  Engstrom,  J.  L. 
Hardesty,  J.  A.  Jackson,  W.  K.  Taylor,  and  J.  R.  Walters  reviewed  earlier  drafts  of  this 
manuscript.  Funding  was  provided  by  Research  Work  Order  Number  146,  Florida  Coop- 
erative Fish  and  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  Department  of  Wildlife  Ecology  and  Conserva- 
tion, University  of  Florida,  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  Research  Team.  Florida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Journal  Series  No.  R-05407. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Samuel  A.  Grimes,  1906-1996 


Sam  A.  Grimes  in  the  early  1950’s. 


Samuel  A.  Grimes  was  known  worldwide  as  a pioneer  in  bird  photography  and  an  ex- 
pert field  ornithologist  although  his  career  was  in  photo-engraving.  He  was  born  5 May 
1906  in  Carlisle,  Kentucky,  and  moved  to  Jacksonville  in  1912,  where  he  died  on  2 Nov. 
1996. 

His  interest  in  birds  began  at  an  early  age,  and  he  conducted  one  of  the  first  Christ- 
mas Bird  Counts  in  Jacksonville  on  a bicycle,  recording  39  species  on  Christmas  Day, 
1924.  Long  days  in  the  field  produced  the  numerous  photographs  that  appeared  in  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  National  Geographic,  the  Bent  Life  His- 
tories, and  many  other  publications.  Kodak  sent  him  their  early  color  films  to  test,  and 
his  shot  of  a Roseate  Spoonbill  with  young  was  the  first  color  photograph  of  a bird  pub- 
lished in  Bird  Lore  in  1937. 
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Sam  and  Glen  Chandler  found  the  first  known  Cattle  Egret  nest  in  North  America  at 
King’s  Bar  Rookery,  Lake  Okeechobee,  on  5 May  1953.  In  the  early  1950s  he  made  one  of 
the  last  accepted  sightings  of  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  in  west  Florida.  Over  a hundred  of 
his  outstanding  photographs  were  published  in  1958  as  An  Album  of  Southern  Birds,  a 
book  that  is  a collector’s  item  today.  Most  are  of  birds  at  the  nest,  a testament  to  his  great 
skill  at  finding  even  such  difficult  nests  as  that  of  the  Black  Rail. 

Sam  had  joined  the  American  Ornithologists  Union  in  1925  and  was  made  an  elective 
member  in  1951.  He  was  also  a member  of  Wilson  Ornithological  Society  since  1924  and 
a long  time  member  of  National  Audubon  Society.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Flor- 
ida Ornithological  Society  and  in  1979  was  voted  their  first  Honorary  Member.  Sam  be- 
came a charter  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Tall  Timbers  Research  Station  in 
Tallahassee  in  1958  and  later  served  as  President  of  the  Board.  Hundreds  of  his  slides 
have  been  deposited  there. 

On  his  birthday  in  1984,  Sam  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Science  degree  by 
the  University  of  North  Florida  for  his  many  contributions  to  Florida  ornithology.  As  he 
stood  on  the  platform  in  his  gown,  two  ospreys,  the  mascot  of  UNF,  circled  overhead  call- 
ing in  a fitting  tribute. 

In  later  years,  Sam  turned  to  recording  bird  songs  in  the  field.  His  favorite  bird  was 
the  mockingbird,  and  from  over  two  miles  of  taped  song,  he  produced  a phonograph 
record,  The  Vocally  Versatile  Mockingbird.  Each  year  he  made  some  of  his  best  pictures 
into  a full  color  calendar  which  he  distributed  widely  to  his  friends.  Sam  was  a kind  and 
modest  man,  never  dwelling  on  his  own  achievements,  but  always  advising  and  encour- 
aging those  who  were  truly  interested  in  the  birds  he  loved.- — Peggy  Powell,  2965  For- 
est Circle,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32257. 
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A Birder’s  Guide  to  Florida,  4th  ed. — Bill  Pranty,  1996.  American  Birding  Associ- 
ation, Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  ISBN  1-878788-04-3.  388  pages,  83  maps,  29  line 
drawings.  $18.95  paper. — There  have  been  two  revolutions  in  bird  book  publishing  dur- 
ing the  twentieth  century.  The  first  was  Roger  Tory  Peterson’s  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin)  in  1934,  which  made  birdwatching  feasible  without  a shot- 
gun. The  second  was  James  A.  Lane’s  A Birdwatcher’s  Guide  to  Southeastern  Arizona 
(Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  L & P Photography)  in  1965.  This  and  the  other  “Lane  Guides”  ca- 
tered to  more  mobile  birdwatchers  and  abetted  the  growth  of  the  “sport”  of  “birding.”  The 
first  edition  of  Birder’s  Guide  to  Florida  was  written  by  Jim  Lane  and  published  in  1981 
(also  by  L & P Press).  This  fourth  edition,  thoroughly  researched  and  completely  rewrit- 
ten by  Bill  Pranty,  is  an  excellent,  up-to-date  guide  to  birds  and  birding  in  the  Sunshine 
State  for  visiting  and  resident  birders,  novices  and  advanced  birders  alike. 

In  the  Introduction,  Pranty  summarizes  the  geological,  human,  and  ornithological 
histories  of  Florida.  He  describes  the  major  habitats  found  in  Florida,  many  of  them 
unique  in  the  United  States,  and  lists  the  common  birds  of  each  habitat,  thus  saving 
himself  (and  the  reader)  much  repetition.  The  section  on  exotic  bird  species  includes  a 
plea  for  systematic  monitoring  of  these  birds  and  a summary  of  their  impact  on  native 
species  (a  list  of  exotic  species  occurring  in  Florida  is  included  near  the  end  of  the  book  on 
pages  313-317).  A brief,  month-by-month  “calendar  of  bird  activity”  is  followed  by  sec- 
tions on  such  topics  as  lodging,  weather,  bird  organizations,  and  “hazards”  (from  drug 
dealers  to  the  “other”  Florida  state  bird,  the  mosquito),  all  of  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
visiting  birder.  The  important  section  on  birding  ethics  is  reinforced  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  ABA  Code  of  Ethics  on  the  inside  front  cover  and  by  many  reminders  and  cautions 
throughout  the  text. 

The  main  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  birding  sites  throughout  the  state.  The 
sites  are  presented  geographically  and  divided  into  chapters  on  the  Panhandle,  North 
Florida,  Central  Florida,  South  Florida,  and  the  Florida  Keys.  Pranty  admits  that  not  ev- 
ery site  in  the  state  could  be  included  and  that  many  smaller  local  sites  are  not  covered; 
all  of  the  major  sites,  however,  are  covered.  Detailed  directions  and  mileage  are  given  to 
all  sites  discussed.  I did  not  field-check  mileages,  but  the  directions  are  clear  and  consis- 
tent with  the  excellent  maps,  which  depict  all  of  the  sites  discussed.  A particularly  useful 
feature  is  the  inclusion  of  information  on  hours  of  operation  and  fees  and  a contact  with 
address  and  phone  number  for  nearly  every  site.  Of  course,  birds  to  be  found  at  each  site 
are  also  featured.  One  of  my  very  few  criticisms  of  the  work  is  the  heavy  emphasis  given 
to  rare  vagrants  in  these  site  accounts.  Information  on  other  natural,  historical,  and  cul- 
tural aspects  occasionally  adds  additional  interest  to  the  site  accounts. 

Following  the  site  descriptions  is  an  extensive  section  on  “Specialties  of  Florida.” 
Summaries  are  given  for  211  species  or  groups  of  species,  describing  where,  when,  and 
how  to  find  the  most  sought-after  species.  Identification  hints  are  given  that  may  aug- 
ment descriptions  found  in  popular  field  guides.  In  the  now-traditional  bar  graphs  de- 
picting the  seasonal  and  regional  status  of  birds  in  Florida,  columns  are  provided  for 
both  geographic  and  annual  occurrence  for  each  species.  Multiple  lines  may  be  given  for 
species  with  two  different  forms  in  Florida  or,  for  example,  a species  that  breeds  in  north 
Florida  in  summer  and  winters  in  south  Florida.  One  could  quibble  over  individual  en- 
tries in  these  graphs,  but  on  the  whole,  they  are  accurate,  if  a bit  conservative,  which 
probably  better  reflects  the  experience  of  visiting  and  novice  birders.  The  final  sections 
include  lists  of  other  fauna  occurring  in  Florida  including  dragonflies,  butterflies,  am- 
phibians, reptiles,  and  mammals.  These  will  be  useful  to  those  birders  (or  their  compan- 
ions) whose  interests  extend  beyond  feathered  species. 
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The  “Literature  Cited”  section,  actually  a bibliography,  is  perhaps  the  least  useful 
part  of  the  book  for  visiting  or  novice  birders.  Most  of  the  references  are  first-record  arti- 
cles, but  there  are  some  useful  general  references  on  Florida  ornithology.  An  excellent  in- 
dex completes  the  book.  The  indexing  of  many  of  the  sites  under  “Park,”  “National 
Forest,”  or  “Reserve”  is  initially  confusing,  but  should  become  less  so  with  use.  A nice  fea- 
ture is  the  “abbreviated  table  of  contents”  that  occurs  on  each  index  page.  This  provides 
the  reader  with  quick  access  to  the  pages  of  each  of  the  major  sections  in  the  book. 

Reviewers  are  also  supposed  to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  a book,  but  there  is  little 
that  I can  say  negatively  about  this  one.  The  book  is  an  outstanding  guide  to  birding  sites 
in  the  state.  I found  very  few  typographical  errors,  all  inconsequential,  in  the  text.  I miss 
Lane’s  wry  and  perceptive  comments,  such  as  about  Turkey  Vultures  wintering  in  Dade 
County  or  the  distribution  of  Homo  sapiens  in  the  state,  that  did  not  survive  into  this  edi- 
tion. Anyone  planning  to  visit  the  Sunshine  State,  either  for  an  extended  birding  trip  or 
especially  for  a hurried  post-convention  junket,  will  absolutely  need  this  book.  Native 
Floridians  will  also  want  it  to  help  in  exploring  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  state. — Bruce 
Neville,  Univ.  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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A Birder’s  Guide  to  Georgia,  5th  Ed. — Joel  R.  Hitt  and  Kenneth  Turner  Black- 
shaw,  Eds.,  1996;  Occ.  Publ.  No.  13,  Georgia  Ornithological  Society,  P.  O.  Box  1684,  Cart- 
ersville,  Georgia  30120.  222  pages,  $12.00  Postpaid,  wire-0  bound  paper. — Georgia  is  the 
largest  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  (Florida  is  second,  with  a difference  of  316 
square  miles,  or  if  you  insist,  81,844  ha).  Georgia’s  diverse  environments  offer  many  at- 
tractions for  birders,  from  1,458  meter-tall  Brasstown  Bald  with  its  Ruffed  Grouse,  Veer- 
ies,  and  Common  Ravens  to  the  semi-tropical  Golden  Isles  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  that 
provide  access  to  shore  birds,  pelagic  birds,  and  land  birds  during  migration  fallouts.  In 
between,  in  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plains,  extensive  pine  and  mixed  forests  support 
resident  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  and  Bachman’s  Sparrows,  and  populations  of  more 
northern  species  whose  ranges  just  lap  into  Florida,  such  as  White-breasted  Nuthatch 
and  Field  Sparrow.  Swainson’s  Warblers  and  Louisiana  Waterthrushes  breed  in  river 
bottom  forests  and  along  rushing  streams.  Georgia  even  has  recent  nesting  records  of 
Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher! 

Despite  this  rich  avifauna,  no  Lane  Birding  Guide  to  Georgia  exists.  Thus,  the  Geor- 
gia Ornithological  Society  has  produced  its  own  “A  Birder’s  Guide  To  Georgia”,  now  in  a 
Fifth  Edition  since  first  appearing  in  1974.  This  latest  version  is  by  far  the  best  effort, 
and  compares  favorably  with  any  I have  seen  from  other  states. 

New  and  welcome  features  include  wire-0  binding  and  species  status  bar  graphs. 
Where  appropriate,  a species’  status  by  season  and  abundance  is  given  separately  for  as 
many  as  four  regions  of  the  state.  Anyone  compressing  this  much  detailed  data  exposes 
themselves  to  quibbling  and  nitpicking,  but  those  species  accounts  I spot-checked 
seemed  reasonably  correct.  Regrettably,  nesting  status  is  only  implied  by  the  season,  not 
with  an  asterisk  or  some  other  annotation.  There  is  an  informative  list  of  Georgia  State 
Parks,  another  of  local  bird  and  Audubon  clubs,  and  a thorough  index  of  species  and  lo- 
calities. However,  there  is  no  annotated  list  of  specialty  species. 

The  locality  accounts  are  concise  and  the  writing  style  is  generally  good.  Computer 
generated  maps  are  clear  and  sufficiently  detailed,  but  as  most  cover  only  the  environs  of 
population  centers,  complete  state  coverage  is  a bit  spotty.  Also  there  are  no  very  small- 
scale  maps  of  individual  sites  and  the  map  of  physiographic  regions  is  inadequate  and 
confusing.  The  clarity  and  detail  of  the  written  directions  are  impressive,  and  lapses  are 
rare  (e.  g.,  no  driving  directions  to  Kennesaw  Mountain,  a premier  migration  locality). 
Noting  MARTA  (local  mass  transit)  access  for  Atlanta  sites  is  a nice  touch,  as  is  a section 
listing  access  points  for  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

The  editors  and  GOS  can  be  proud  of  this  clear,  thorough,  and  attractive  guide.  FOS 
members  with  any  interest  in  their  neighbor  state  will  find  it  desirable  for  their  personal 
libraries.  Because  Florida  birders  might  make  the  Georgia  mountains  their  choice  desti- 
nation, I join  the  editors  of  this  Guide  in  recommending  conjunctive  use  of  The  Georgia 
Conservancy’s  Guide  to  the  North  Georgia  Mountains  (F.  Brown  and  N.  Jones,  Eds., 
1991,  $18.95,  paper,  ISBN  0-929264-46-0,  290  rich  pages.) — Robert  L.  Crawford,  208 
Junius  Street,  Thomasville,  Georgia  31792. 
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Fall  Report:  August-November  1996. — The  observations  listed  here  are  based  on 
rare  or  unusual  species  or  significant  numbers  of  birds  reported  to  the  Florida  Ornitho- 
logical Society  (FOS)  Field  Observations  Committee  (FOC).  As  these  reports  are  not  re- 
viewed formally,  they  may  be  considered  tentative. 

Significant  reports  are  welcomed  for  inclusion  in  future  issues  of  this  section.  Reports 
should  include  the  following  information:  species,  number  of  individuals,  age  and  sex  of 
the  bird(s),  color  morph  if  applicable,  location  (including  county),  date,  observer(s),  and 
significance  of  the  report.  Reporting  periods  are  winter  (December-February),  spring 
(March-May),  summer  (June-July),  and  fall  (August-November).  Submit  reports  to  re- 
gional compilers  within  2 weeks  after  the  close  of  each  period,  or  to  the  state  compiler 
within  1 month.  Reports  may  be  E-mailed  to  the  state  compiler  at  blp414@aol.com. 

Following  the  examples  set  by  Florida  Bird  Species:  An  Annotated  List  (Robertson 
and  Woolfenden  1992,  FOS  Spec.  Publ.  No.  6)  and  The  Birdlife  of  Florida  (Stevenson  and 
Anderson  1994,  Univ.  Press  of  Florida),  sight-only  observations  are  considered  “reports,” 
while  only  those  supported  by  verifiable  evidence  (photographs,  video  or  audio  tapes,  or 
specimens)  are  called  “records.” 

The  FOS  Records  Committee  (FOSRC)  revised  the  list  of  birds  for  which  they  require 
documentation,  in  FFN  24(4):132-133,  1996.  These  species  are  marked  in  this  report 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  to  alert  the  observers  of  their  need  to  supply  the  FOSRC  with  details 
of  their  sightings.  (Some  reports  that  lack  documentation  may  have  been  omitted  from 
this  report). 

A county  designation  (in  italics)  accompanies  the  first-time  listing  of  each  site  in  this 
report;  further  listings  of  the  same  site  lack  the  county  name.  Abbreviations  used  are  as 
follows:  ABS  = Archbold  Biological  Station  {Highlands),  APAFR  = Avon  Park  Air  Force 
Range,  CP  = county  park,  DI  = Dog  Island  {Franklin),  EMCA  = Emeralda  Marsh  Conser- 
vation Area  {Lake),  FDCP  - Fort  DeSoto  CP  {Pinellas),  FWBSTF  - Fort  Walton  Beach 
STF  {Okaloosa),  HISRA  = Honeymoon  Island  SRA  {Pinellas),  MINWR  = Merritt  Island 
NWR  {Brevard),  NWR  = national  wildlife  refuge,  PPM  = Polk  phosphate  mines,  R&W 
1992  = Robertson  and  Woolfenden  1992,  S&A  1994  = Stevenson  and  Anderson  1994, 
SCCP  = Saddle  Creek  CP  {Polk),  SLCP  - Sawgrass  Lake  CP  {Pinellas),  SMNWR  = St. 
Marks  NWR  {Wakulla),  SP  = state  park,  SRA  = state  recreation  area,  STF  = sewage 
treatment  facility,  WMA  = wildlife  management  area,  WSSP  = Wekiwa  Springs  SP  {Or- 
ange), and  N,  S,  E,  W,  etc.  for  compass  directions.  Bold-faced  species,  if  any,  denote  birds 
newly  reported  or  verified  in  Florida. 

R&W  1992  and  S&A  1994  were  used  to  determine  the  regional  and  seasonal  status  of 
many  species.  Todd  Engstrom  assisted  with  the  editing  of  the  manuscript. 


Summary  of  the  1996  Fall  Season 

In  contrast  to  the  record-setting  hurricane  year  of  1995,  fall  1996  was  a quiet  season, 
although  fronts  associated  with  Tropical  Storm  Josephine  in  early  October  caused  fall- 
outs of  raptors  in  the  eastern  Panhandle,  pelagics  at  Gainesville,  and  warblers  in  the 
central  peninsula.  On  5-6  October,  following  several  days  of  rain,  Peggy  Powell  counted 
12  species  of  warblers  in  her  yard  in  Jacksonville.  On  10-11  October,  other  warbler  fall- 
outs were  reported  at  Key  West  by  Joe  Ondrejko,  and  at  Bahia  Honda  SP  by  P.  William 
and  Susan  Smith,  who  found  14  species  on  11  October.  At  Dog  Island,  large  numbers  of 
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several  species  (e.g.,  40  Hermit  Thrushes)  were  found  on  3 November,  following  a cold 
front.  In  September,  an  assemblage  of  shorebirds  at  Orange  Lake  {Alachua)  included  a 
dozen  species. 

FOSRC  rarities  reported  this  season  were  the  Ross’  Goose  and  White-cheeked  Pintail 
at  Merritt  Island  NWR,  Razorbill  at  Juno  Beach,  Northern  Saw-Whet  Owl  at  Pensacola, 
Say’s  Phoebe  at  Bald  Point,  and  Varied  Thrush  at  Honeymoon  Island  SRA.  Other  rarities 
included  a Sooty  Shearwater  off  Port  Canaveral,  Greater  White-fronted  Geese  at  St. 
Marks  NWR  and  Merritt  Island  NWR,  Baird’s  Sandpipers  at  St.  Marks  NWR,  Dovekie  at 
Venice,  Lesser  Nighthawk  at  Dog  Island,  3 Buff-bellied  Hummingbirds  at  Pensacola,  5 
Olive-sided  Flycatchers  at  Gulf  Breeze,  Ash-throated  Flycatcher  at  Gainesville,  4 
Horned  Larks  at  Smyrna  Dunes  CP,  Bell’s  Vireo  at  Tallahassee,  2 Lapland  Longspurs  at 
Smyrna  Dunes  CP,  and  Snow  Buntings  at  Smyrna  Dunes  CP  and  Canaveral  National 
Seashore.  Lastly,  as  suggested  by  the  summer  1996  report,  it  seems  that  Black-bellied 
Whistling-Ducks  bred  successfully  in  Hamilton , a major  range  extension. 

Species  Accounts 

RED-THROATED  Loon:  1 at  Huguenot  City  Park,  Jacksonville  {Duval)  23  Nov  (P.  Powell); 

1 at  Biven’s  Arm  {Alachua)  28  Nov  through  the  season  (J.  Hintermister). 

COMMON  Loon:  1 at  DI  25  Aug  was  “presumably  summering”  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 
at  Mashes  Island  (Wakulla)  22  Sep  (H.  Hooper);  “a  good  flight”  of  30-40  in  15-20  min- 
utes at  FDCP  9 Nov  (R.  Smith,  P.  Blair). 

PlED-BILLED  GREBE:  116  at  PPM  5 Aug  (P.  Fellers);  an  “influx”  of  40  at  SMNWR  13  Sep 
included  1 road-kill  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

EARED  Grebe:  1 at  Springhill  STF,  Tallahassee  {Leon)  26  Sep  (G.  Menk);  2-3  at  FWBSTF 
21  Oct- 11  Nov  (B.  Duncan  et  al.);  2 at  Okaloosa  holding  ponds  26  Oct-5  Nov  (D.  Ware, 
E.  Case). 

CORY’S  Shearwater:  10  off  Port  Canaveral  {Brevard)  19  Sep  (R.  Rowan,  D.  Cimbaro);  1 
just  off  MINWR  22  Nov  (R.  Webb);  1 just  off  Guana  River  SP  {St.  Johns)  27  Nov  (N. 
Warner). 

Sooty  Shearwater:  1 off  Port  Canaveral  19  Sep  (R.  Rowan,  D.  Cimbaro). 

AUDUBON’S  Shearwater:  1 dead  on  the  beach  near  Guana  River  SP  9 Aug  (P.  Powell). 
WILSON’S  Storm-Petrel:  14  off  Port  Canaveral  19  Sep  (R.  Rowan,  D.  Cimbaro). 

Leach’s  Storm-Petrel:  1 found  alive  at  Clearwater  Beach  {Pinellas)  8 Oct  following 
Tropical  Storm  Josephine  {fide  R.  Smith,  specimen  to  ABS). 

NORTHERN  Gannet:  6 at  Cape  San  Bias  {Gulf)  17  Aug  (J.  Stevenson) — early  fall  reports 
are  “puzzling”  (S&A  1994:39). 

American  White  Pelican:  9 in  N Jacksonville  9 Aug  (R.  Clark)  may  be  the  earliest  fall 
report  (S&A  1994:40);  66  at  Lake  Jackson,  Tallahassee  1 Nov  (G.  Menk,  F.  Rutk- 
ovsky);  flocks  of  220,  180,  69,  and  330  heading  E over  DI  on  8,  12,  19  Oct  and  3 Nov, 
respectively  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

BROWN  Pelican:  1 at  Lake  Jessup  Conservation  Area  {Seminole)  12  Oct  {fide  L.  Malo). 
Great  CORMORANT:  1 immature  at  Bahia  Honda  SP  {Monroe)  12  Oct  (P.  W.  and  S.  Smith) 
was  the  earliest  fall  report  (S&A  1994:45). 

ANHINGA:  229  at  EMCA  28  Sep  and  391  there  23  Nov  (both  fide  J.  Marburger);  45  over 
US-1  at  Indian  Key  Fill  {Monroe)  11  Oct  (P.  W.  and  S.  Smith). 

American  Bittern:  1 over  Tallahassee  22  Sep,  and  a flock  of  5 that  flew  out  over  the  Gulf 
from  DI  at  dusk  3 Nov  (both  D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

GREAT  Blue  Heron:  a flock  of  6 off  Port  Canaveral  19  Sep  (R.  Rowan,  D.  Cimbaro). 
REDDISH  Egret:  11  at  Hagen’s  Cove  {Dixie)  1 Sep  included  1 white  morph  (R.  Rowan) 
and  was  the  first  county  report  (S&A  1994:67);  DI  reports  included  1 immature  white 
morph  2 Sep  through  Oct  joined  by  a second  30  Oct,  and  4 “migrants”  3 Nov  (all  D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick). 
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CATTLE  EGRET:  69  at  Springhill  STF  12  Dec  was  a large  number  so  far  N (G.  Menk). 

ROSEATE  Spoonbill:  10  at  Little-Big  Econ  State  Forest  ( Seminole ) 21  Sep  (fide  L.  Malo); 
singles  in  Leon  21-26  Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick)  and  29  Nov  (G.  Menk). 

WOOD  STORK:  3 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  29  Oct  (C.  Ware)  were  “very  rare”  (B.  Duncan). 

FULVOUS  Whistling-Duck:  350  at  Zellwood  muck  farms  ( Orange ) 19  Aug  included  one 
brood  of  17  young  (R  Fellers,  M.  Hartsaw). 

Black-bellied  Whistling-Duck:  2 at  Occidental  WMA  {Hamilton),  where  birds  sum- 
mered, remained  to  22  Aug  (J.  Krummrich);  3 “immatures”  at  Bienville  Plantation 
{Hamilton)  13  Aug  (R.  Clark) — coupled  with  the  report  of  2-3  apparent  pairs  of  ducks 
at  Occidental  WMA  in  July  1996  (see  the  Summer  1996  report),  these  immatures 
seem  to  indicate  successful  breeding;  25  at  PPM  15  Nov  (P.  Fellers,  B.  and  L.  Cooper) 
and  32  there  17  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose:  2 at  SMNWR  25  Oct  (D.  Hormuth);  3 at  MINWR  23 
Nov  through  the  season  (J.  Dryja,  D.  Click  et  al.). 

SNOW  Goose:  4 blue  morphs  at  HISRA  4 Nov  (S.  Backes,  B.  Atherton);  1 blue  morph  at 
Imeson  Airport,  Jacksonville  5 Nov  (D.  Blasky);  7 at  MINWR  9 Nov  through  the  sea- 
son (H.  Robinson  et  al.);  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  State  Preserve  {Alachua)  19  Nov  (D.  Kelt- 
ing,  R.  Rowan);  5 (1  white,  4 blue)  at  Lake  Kissimmee  {Osceola)  27  Nov  (D.  and  D. 
Freeman,  M.  Smith). 

*Ross’  GOOSE:  1 adult  at  MINWR  9 Nov  through  the  season  (H.  Robinson  et  al.). 

BRANT:  1 immature  at  Gulf  Breeze  {Santa  Rosa)  12-30  Nov  (E.  Case,  B.  Duncan  et  al.) 
was  the  first  regional  report  {fide  B.  Duncan,  S&A  1994:101). 

EGYPTIAN  Goose:  1 at  the  E end  of  Indian  Peninsula  {Gulf)  9 Nov  (H.  Loftin,  T.  Menart). 
According  to  T.  Menart,  up  to  3 birds  have  been  observed  in  the  Panama  City  area 
{Bay)  since  fall  1993. 

Mottled  Duck:  210  at  PPM  5 Aug  (P.  Fellers). 

^WHITE-CHEEKED  Pintail:  1 at  MINWR  through  27  Nov,  when  it  was  shot  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  hunting  season!  The  specimen  reportedly  was  photographed  by  NWR  staff 
then  returned  to  the  hunter. 

Northern  Shoveler:  2 females  at  Zellwood  2 Sep  (R.  Smith,  P.  Blair). 

Gad  WALL:  3 near  Paynes  Prairie  21  Sep  (C.  Lanciani);  4 at  SLCP  10  Nov  through  the  sea- 
son were  rare  locally  (R.  Smith,  P.  Blair). 

EURASIAN  WigeoN:  2 adult  males  at  MINWR  9 Nov  through  the  season  (H.  Robinson,  W. 
Frost  et  al.);  1 at  PPM  17  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

REDHEAD:  4 at  PPM  17  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P Timmer). 

Ring-necked  Duck:  3210  at  PPM  15  Nov  (P.  Fellers,  B.  and  L.  Cooper). 

SURF  Scoter:  1 at  Madeira  Beach  {Pinellas)  30  Nov  (K.  Nelson). 

WHITE-WINGED  Scoter:  1 at  New  Smyrna  Beach  {Volusia)  7 Oct  (T.  Palmer)  was  the  ear- 
liest fall  report  (S&A  1994:134). 

RUDDY  Duck:  3 males  in  breeding  plumage  at  Everglades  National  Park  {Dade  or  Mon- 
roe) 15  Sep  (T.  Gilyard)  may  have  summered. 

RAPTORS:  The  table  below  shows  the  results  of  two  hawk  watches,  1 at  Mashes  Sands  CP 
{Wakulla  and  Franklin)  between  1510-1630  the  day  following  Tropical  Storm  Jose- 
phine [8  Oct?],  all  birds  flying  NW  high  over  Apalachee  Bay  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick), 
and  another  in  S Hillsborough  from  0830-1200  on  15  Oct  by  M.  Eagan,  who  wrote, 
“These  were  seen  while  doing  field  work  and  I must  have  missed  many  [birds].” 


Species 

Mashes  Sands 

Hillsborough 

Osprey 

3 

0 

Bald  Eagle 

18 

4 

Northern  Harrier 

8 

0 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

6 

24 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

11 

7 
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Broad-winged  Hawk 

470 

American  Kestrel 

8 

Merlin 

40 

Peregrine  Falcon 

10 

0 

7 

1 

0 


SWALLOW-TAILED  Kite:  33  (in  groups  of  1,  3,  14,  and  15)  over  Saddle  Creek  CP  {Polk)  9 
Aug  (P.  Fellers). 

SNAIL  KITE:  1 female  captured  and  ate  a mud  turtle  ( Kinosternon  spp.)  at  Lake  Kissim- 
mee 4 Aug  (G.  Stoccardo,  C.  Read);  1 male  at  Lake  Starr  {Polk)  mid-Aug-Nov  (J. 
Hodgkinson). 

Mississippi  Kite:  1 at  Tallahassee  3 Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Bald  Eagle:  1 pair  nested  at  DI  for  the  4th  year  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

NORTHERN  Harrier:  1 male  at  Zellwood  25  Aug  (J.  Hintermister  et  al.);  1 over  Hagen’s 
Cove  1 Sep  (R.  Rowan);  96  E over  DI  13  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk:  singles  at  2 Pinellas  sites  31  Aug  (R.  Smith,  P.  Blair). 

BROAD-WINGED  Hawk:  20  at  Key  West  {Monroe)  11  Oct  (J.  Ondrejko). 

Short-tailed  Hawk:  2 dark  morphs  over  APAFR  {Highlands)  2 Sep  (T.  Dean,  M. 
Scheuerell);  single  dark  morphs  at  Key  West  2,  3,  19,  and  21  Nov  (all  J.  Ondrejko);  1 
(maybe  2)  dark  morph(s)  N of  Hudson  {Pasco)  29  Nov  (B.  Pranty). 

SWAINSON’S  HAWK:  1 at  ABS  15  Sep  (R.  Bowman);  single  adult  light  morphs  at  Key  West 
12  and  19  Nov,  and  2 there  22  Nov  (all  J.  Ondrejko). 

Red-tailed  Hawk:  1 immature  dark  morph  in  Alachua  2 Sep  (J.  Hintermister,  R. 
Rowan);  1 “Krider’s  Hawk”  at  SMNWR  14  Nov  (D.  Woodard). 

GOLDEN  Eagle:  1 adult  at  Bald  Point  {Franklin)  5-10  Oct  (J.  Dozier,  C.  Watt);  1 N of  SM- 
NWR 17  Nov  (R.  Will,  G.  Herndon). 

CRESTED  Caracara:  3 at  Canaveral  Marshes  {Brevard)  17  Nov  (L.  Malo). 

MERLIN:  3 at  FDCP  3 Nov  included  1 eating  a Downy  Woodpecker  (R.  Smith,  P.  Blair). 

PEREGRINE  FALCON:  a “big  movement”  along  the  NE  coast  5-6  Oct  included  30+  birds  at 
Guana  River  SP  5 Oct  (R.  Rowan  et  al.)  and  50+  from  a nearby  area  6 Oct  {fide  P.  Pow- 
ell); 14  moving  W at  Gulf  Breeze  in  3.5  hours,  7 Oct  (B.  Duncan);  8 at  Fort  Pickens 
{Escambia)  in  1 hour,  7 Oct  (P.  Tetlow);  19  at  New  Smyrna  Beach  7 Oct  (T.  Palmer);  4 
at  the  same  time  over  Springhill  STF  11  Oct  (H.  Horne);  1 adult  male  of  the  tundrius 
race  over  DI  28  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Yellow  Rail:  1 flushed  from  dry  prairie  at  Three  Lakes  WMA  {Osceola)  15  Oct  (T.  Dean 
et  al.);  1 at  Tiger  Bay  Country  Club,  Gulf  Breeze  “walked  across  the  patio  into  a hedg- 
erow!” 19  Oct  (B.  and  G.  Bremser). 

BLACK  Rail:  1 at  Bienville  Plantation  19  Oct  (M.  Dolan)  was  the  first  Hamilton  report 
(S&A  1994:187). 

KING  Rail:  1 at  DI  13  Nov  was  the  first  report  there  in  15  years  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

VIRGINIA  Rail:  singles  “frequent”  at  DI  from  2 Nov  on  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

PURPLE  Gallinule:  singles  at  Air  Products  Sanctuary,  Pace  {Santa  Rosa)  20-25  Nov  (P. 
Tetlow,  B.  Milmore)  and  FWBSTF  20  Nov  were  the  first  Nov  reports  in  the  region  (B. 
Duncan). 

AMERICAN  Coot:  1 albino  at  Lake  Jackson  4 Nov  (D.  Redfield);  52,650  at  PPM  15  Nov  (P. 
Fellers,  B.  and  L.  Cooper). 

LlMPKlN:  1 at  Key  West  1 Sep  (J.  Ondrejko). 

WHOOPING  Crane:  17  at  Lake  Kissimmee  27  Nov  (D.  and  D.  Freeman,  M.  Smith). 

BLACK-BELLIED  Plover:  1 at  Orange  Lake  {Alachua)  22-25  Sep  was  only  the  second 
county  report  (R.  Rowan,  J.  Bryan). 

American  Golden-Plover:  2 at  Zellwood  19  Aug  (P.  Fellers,  M.  Hartsaw);  up  to  6 at 
Jacksonville  22  Aug-13  Sep  (M.  Dolan,  N.  Warner,  R.  Clark);  singles  at  Tallahassee  14 
Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick)  and  2 Oct  (G.  Menk);  1 at  FWBSTF  15  Nov  (B.  Duncan,  L. 
Fenimore);  1 at  Key  West  17  Nov  (J.  Ondrejko). 
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SNOWY  PLOVER:  14  at  DI  28  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER:  23  at  PPM  11  Aug  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  1 at  Orange  Lake 
21-30  Sep  (K.  Sieving,  R.  Rowan). 

PIPING  PLOVER:  1 at  HISRA  30  Aug  (P.  Blair,  W.  Yusek);  1 at  Key  West  1 Sep  (J.  On- 
drejko);  13  at  Alligator  Point  ( Franklin ) 30  Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

AMERICAN  AVOCET:  14  at  DI  2 Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  19  at  Alligator  Point  30  Sep 
(D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  5 at  Topsail  Beach  ( Walton ) 3 Oct  (D.  Sengler)  was  the  first 
county  report  (S&A  1994:224);  1 in  S Gulf  14  Oct  (T.  Menart,  J.  Richardson);  1 at  St. 
Andrew  SRA  (Bay)  18  Oct  (T.  Menart,  L.  Rainbow);  3 at  Fort  Island  Beach  CP  21  Oct 
(B.  Smyth)  was  the  first  Citrus  report  (S&A  1994:224). 

GREATER  YELLOWLEGS:  1 leucistic  bird  at  DI  1 Sep-5  Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 
Solitary  Sandpiper:  3 at  DI  1 Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

WlLLET:  2 at  PPM  8 Aug  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer);  1 at  Cape  San  Bias  17  Sep  was  ob- 
served to  eat  “a  full  soft-shelled  crab  and  then  [a]  minnow”  (L.  Perin);  1 at  Carrabelle 
Beach  ( Franklin ) 21  Sep  ate  ghost  crabs  (G.  Sprandel). 

UPLAND  SANDPIPER:  1 at  Zellwood  1 Aug  (S.  Backes)  and  3 there  2 Sep  (G.  Bretz). 
LONG-BILLED  Curlew:  1 at  Hickory  Mound  Impoundment  ( Taylor ) 27-30  Aug  (J.  Ca- 
vanagh,  J.  LaVia  et  al.);  1 at  FDCP  5-8  Oct  (M.  Wilkinson,  L.  Atherton  et  ah);  1 at 
HISRA  3 Nov  (W.  Yusek). 

SANDERLING:  4 at  PPM  8 Aug  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER:  2000  at  Jacksonville  9 Aug  (R.  Clark). 

White-rumped  Sandpiper:  1 at  Jacksonville  31  Aug  (R.  Clark);  2 at  Orange  Lake  21  Sep 
(K.  Sieving). 

Baird’s  Sandpiper:  8 at  SMNWR  8 Oct  (D.  Morrow)  ties  the  state’s  highest  count,  and  is 
the  first  Wakulla  report  (S&A  1994:248). 

PECTORAL  Sandpiper:  12  at  PPM  11  Aug  and  1 there  20  Oct  (both  C.  Geanangel,  P.  Tim- 
mer); 1 at  FDCP  24  Aug  (S.  Backes,  M.  Wilkinson);  250  at  Jacksonville  29  Aug  (R. 
Clark);  15  at  Orange  Lake  21-30  Sep  (K.  Sieving,  R.  Rowan);  3 at  Springhill  STF  22 
Nov  (G.  Menk). 

Purple  Sandpiper:  1 at  Smyrna  Dunes  CP  ( Volusia ) 17  Nov  (D.  Stuckey). 

Stilt  Sandpiper:  230  at  Zellwood  19  Aug  (P.  Fellers,  M.  Hartsaw);  1 at  DI  2 Sep  (D. 
Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 at  Orange  Lake  25  Sep  (J.  Bryan);  145  at  PPM  15  Nov  (P. 
Fellers,  B.  and  L.  Cooper). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper:  8 at  2 Jacksonville  sites  25  Aug- 13  Sep  (R.  Clark,  N. 

Warner);  1 at  MINWR  31  Aug  (B.  and  S.  Hills);  6 at  Zellwood  2 Sep  (P.  Blair,  R.  Smith). 
SHORT-BILLED  Dowitcher:  5 at  Gainesville  (Alachua)  26-28  Nov  were  the  first  in  the 
county  since  1991  (R.  Rowan);  226  at  PPM  30  Nov  (P.  Fellers). 

LONG-BILLED  Dowitcher:  1 adult  in  breeding  plumage  called  at  DI  3 Aug  (D.  Evered,  L. 
Messick);  1 at  Orange  Lake  25  Sep  (J.  Hintermister,  R.  Rowan);  114  at  PPM  30  Nov 
(P.  Fellers). 

WILSON’S  Phalarope:  6 at  PPM  11  Aug  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer),  7 there  2 Sep  (S. 
Riffe,  M.  Huffman,  B.  and  L.  Cooper),  and  1 there  20  Oct  (C.  Geanangel,  P Timmer); 
3 at  Bienville  Plantation  31  Aug  (R.  Clark);  1 at  Springhill  STF  4-12  Sep  (G.  Menk,  J. 
Cavanagh). 

POMARINE  JAEGER:  2 (1  light  morph  and  1 dark  morph)  at  Newnans  Lake  following  Trop- 
ical Storm  Josephine  8 Oct  ( J.  Hintermister,  R.  Rowan)  was  the  first  Alachua  report 
(S&A  1994:265). 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull:  1 near  Guana  River  SP  9 Aug  (P.  Powell);  1 at  Huguenot 
City  Park  31  Aug  (R.  Clark);  1 adult  at  FDCP  21  Sep  (R.  Smith,  B.  and  M.  Hoffman)  and 
1 second-year  bird  there  26  Sep  (L.  Atherton);  1 first-year  bird  at  Little  Duck  Key  ( Mon- 
roe) 11  Oct  (P.  W.  and  S.  Smith);  1 at  Smyrna  Dunes  CP  23  Nov  (L.  Atherton  et  ah). 
Great  Black-backed  Gull:  1 at  St.  George  Island  (Franklin)  11  Oct  (T.  Kennedy). 
Black-legged  Kittiwake:  1 at  MINWR  22  Nov  (R.  Webb). 
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SABINE’S  Gull:  2 at  MINWR  15  Nov  during  “serious”  NE  winds  (S.  Backes,  details  to 
FOSRC). 

Gull-billed  Tern:  1 adult  at  SMNWR  16  Aug  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 at  Zellwood  1 
Sep  (D.  Goodwin,  C.  Buhrman,  E.  Haney). 

CASPIAN  Tern:  30  at  Phipps  Preserve,  Alligator  Point  30  Sep-19  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Mes- 
sick); 282  at  PPM  15  Nov  (P.  Fellers,  B.  and  L.  Cooper);  1 at  Kingsford  Mine  (Polk)  30 
Nov  was  color-banded  yellow/silver  on  R and  yellow/red  on  L (P.  Fellers). 

Sandwich  Tern:  225  at  FDCP  27  Sep  (R.  Smith);  250  at  DI  23  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Mes- 
sick). 

COMMON  Tern:  150  at  Fort  Pickens  16  Sep,  “greater  numbers  are  appearing  in  recent 
years”  (B.  Duncan);  2 at  Newnans  Lake  8 Oct  (R.  Rowan,  J.  Hintermister). 

Forster’s  Tern:  1700  at  PPM  8 Sep  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

LEAST  Tern:  young  being  fed  at  DI  as  late  as  30  Aug  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

SOOTY  Tern:  4 (3  adults  and  1 immature)  at  Newnans  Lake  8 Oct  (R.  Rowan,  J.  Hinter- 
mister). 

Black  Tern:  221  at  PPM  5 Aug  (P.  Fellers);  1 at  MINWR  23  Nov  (L.  Atherton  et  al.)  and 
24  Nov  (E.  Carey,  B.  and  L.  Cooper). 

BLACK  SKIMMER:  2 at  Newnans  Lake  8 Oct  (J.  Bryan);  475  at  PPM  30  Nov  (P.  Fellers). 

DOVEKIE:  1 at  Venice  ( Sarasota ) 23  Nov  (F.  Verderosa,  L.  Bobb,  A.  Stedman  et  al.  details 
to  FOSRC)  was  only  the  second  Gulf  coast  report  (S&A  1994:314). 

^Razorbill:  1 immature  at  Juno  Beach  ( Palm  Beach)  7 Nov  died  9 Nov  (fide  H.  Lan- 
gridge,  photo  to  FOSRC  [no  details  about  deposition  of  the  specimen))  was  the  first 
county  report  (S&A  1994:315). 

EURASIAN  Collared-Dove:  2 at  Palm  City  (Martin)  10  Aug  (P.  W.  Smith);  1 at  DI  12  Oct 
(D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  393  at  Winter  Haven  (Polk)  30  Oct  through  the  season  (T. 
Palmer). 

Ringed  Turtle-Dove:  1 at  PPM  17  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

WHITE-WINGED  Dove:  6 DI  reports:  singles  22,  24-25,  and  31  Oct  and  2 Nov,  and  2 on  30 
Oct  (all  D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  2 at  Bald  Point  4 Nov  (J.  Dozier);  2 at  Key  West  24  Nov 
(J.  Ondrejko);  1 in  E Bay  25  Nov  (A.  and  R.  Ingram);  1 at  a St.  Petersburg  (Pinellas) 
feeder  27  Nov  only  (R.  Smith). 

BLACK-BILLED  Cuckoo:  1 at  Key  West  1 Sep  (J.  Ondrejko);  1 at  Paynes  Prairie  State  Pre- 
serve 26  Oct  (M.  Manetz). 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo:  1 at  DI  28  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

GROOVE-BILLED  Ani:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  19  Oct  (B.  and  L.  Duncan,  P.  Tetlow);  singles  at  DI 
22  and  28  Oct  (both  D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

*Northern  Saw-Whet  Owl:  1 found  injured  (caught  by  a dog)  at  Pensacola  (Escambia) 
14  Nov  died  16  Nov  (fide  B.  Duncan,  specimen  to  ABS). 

LESSER  Nighthawk:  1 observed  closely  and  heard  at  DI  12  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick) 
was  the  earliest  fall  report  (S&A  1994:371). 

Common  Nighthawk:  150  over  SLCP  10  Sep  (R.  Smith);  166  over  Jacksonville  11  Sep  (J. 
Cocke);  1 heard  (only)  at  Pensacola  20  Nov  (B.  and  P.  Tetlow). 

Chuck- WILL’S-WIDOW:  1 at  DI  25  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

WHIP-POOR-WILL:  1 singing  at  Rock  Springs  Run  State  Reserve  (Orange)  6 Aug  was  the 
latest  “summer”  report  (P.  Small,  B.  Sicolo);  2 singing  at  Bald  Point  24  Aug,  and  3 
there  28  Aug  (both  J.  Dozier). 

Chimney  Swift:  8 at  WSSP  5 Oct  (fide  P.  Small). 

Buff-bellied  Hummingbird:  1 banded  bird  at  Pensacola  19  Sep  (B.  Kenney);  singles  at 
other  Pensacola  feeders  19  Oct  (R.  Asthey)  and  9 Nov  (J.  Pfeiffer). 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird:  1 at  a Longwood  (Seminole)  feeder  10  Oct  through  the 
season  (G.  Bretz);  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  29  Oct  (E.  Case)  had  been  color-marked  by  B.  and 
M.  Sargent  in  Trussville,  AL  on  1 Oct  (fide  B.  Duncan);  1 female  at  St.  Leo  Golf  Course 
(Pasco)  27  Nov  through  the  season  (B.  Pranty,  R.  Smith  et  al.). 
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Black-chinned  Hummingbird:  1 adult  male  at  Pensacola  1-10  Nov  (C.  Suggs);  1 male  at 
Cedar  Key  (Levy)  21-22  Nov  (D.  Henderson). 

SELASPHORUS  SPECIES:  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  10  Sep  (R.  Volcker  fide  J.  Ballman);  1 banded  at 
Pensacola  1 Nov  (D.  and  D.  Burger);  1 W of  West  Palm  Beach  (Palm  Beach)  10  Nov  (A. 
Paul,  G.  Hunter,  H.  Langridge);  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  21  Nov  (J.  Roose);  6 at  various  loca- 
tions in  Alachua  Oct  through  the  season  (fide  R.  Rowan). 

RUFOUS  Hummingbird:  1 adult  male  at  Pensacola  12  Sep  (C.  Suggs,  photo);  1 adult  male 
at  Gainesville  26  Sep  through  the  season  (B.  Roberts);  1 adult  male  at  a Jacksonville 
feeder  9 Oct  only  (P  Powell);  1 adult  male  at  Pensacola  24  Oct  (M.  J.  Pfeiffer);  1 adult 
male  at  Pensacola  1-10  Nov  (C.  Suggs);l  first-year  male  at  Lakeland  (Polk)  25  Nov 
through  the  season  (G.  and  G.  Lucas  et  al.). 

Hairy  Woodpecker:  5 at  Tosohatchee  State  Reserve  (Orange)  17  Aug  (fide  K.  Fisher). 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher:  5 singles  at  Gulf  Breeze  between  14  Aug  and  12  Sep,  the  most 
in  any  fall  (B.  Duncan) — the  14  Aug  report  is  the  earliest  fall  date  (S&A  1994:411). 

EASTERN  WOOD-Pewee:  singles  at  WSSP  11  Aug  (S.  Belson)  and  9 Nov  (M.  Keim,  R.  Sny- 
der); 30+  at  FDCP  9 Oct  (P.  Blair). 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher:  3 banded  at  WSSP  31  Aug-3  Sep  (P.  Small);  1 at  SCCP  3 
Oct  “called  almost  constantly  for  >1  hour”  (P.  Fellers);  1 banded  at  Casey  Key  (Sara- 
sota) 11  Oct  (A.  Stedman);  singles  in  Leon  11  Oct  (J.  Cavanagh)  and  13  Oct  (D. 
Harder). 

“Traill’s”  Flycatcher:  1 banded  at  WSSP  8 Sep  (P.  Small,  R.  Poole). 

LEAST  Flycatcher:  1 at  St.  George  Island  15  Sep  (H.  Horne);  1 in  Leon  5-6  Oct  (J.  Ca- 
vanagh); 1 at  FDCP  9 Oct  (P.  Blair);  1 that  called  at  Fort  Pickens  29  Nov  was  the  re- 
gion’s latest  report  (B.,  L.,  S.,  and  W.  Duncan). 

Eastern  Phoebe:  30  at  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

* Say’s  Phoebe:  1 at  Bald  Point  14  Oct  (J.  Dozier  et  al.,  photos  by  J.  Cavanagh,  J.  LaVia). 

VERMILION  Flycatcher:  1 immature  male  at  Tallahassee  12  Oct  (G.  Menk);  1 adult  male 
at  DI  24  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 adult  male  at  SMNWR  24  Oct-23  Nov  (J.  Re- 
inman et  al.);  1 adult  male  along  McKendree  Road  in  central  Pasco  at  the  precise  spot 
where  1 wintered  last  year,  5 Nov  through  the  season  (S.  Backes,  S.  Gross;  B.  Pranty 
[photos],  P.  Young  et  al.). 

Ash-throated  Flycatcher:  1 at  Gainesville  17-18  Nov  (R.  Rowan,  G.  McDermott). 

WESTERN  Kingbird:  1 immature  at  Alligator  Point  18  Oct,  and  3 together  at  DI  30  Oct 
(both  D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 in  Alachua  2-5  Nov  (M.  Manetz);  1 at  St.  George  Island 
SP  20  Nov  (A.  and  B.  Hansen);  1 in  N St.  Johns  29  Nov  (P.  Powell). 

EASTERN  Kingbird:  9 migrants  at  PPM  11  Aug  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer)  were  the  ear- 
liest fall  report  (S&A  1994:433);  350  at  Amelia  Island  (Nassau)  31  Aug  (R.  Clark);  40+ 
at  FDCP  5 Sep  (M.  Wilkinson);  1 at  DI  28  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

GRAY  KINGBIRD:  1 at  Tenoroc  State  Reserve  (Polk)  7 Sep  (C.  Eastman,  A.  Bacon). 

SciSSOR-TAILED  FLYCATCHER:  1 at  Fort  Walton  Beach  6 Aug  ( J.  Speaker);  1 in  W Duval  26 
Oct  (M.  Dolan);  2 near  Ruskin  (Hillsborough),  a traditional  wintering  site,  27  Oct  (D. 
and  S.  Backes);  1 adult  male  at  DI  31  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  7 E over  Gulf 
Breeze  2 Nov  was  the  region’s  highest  count  (B.  Duncan). 

HORNED  Lark:  4 at  Smyrna  Dunes  CP  20  Nov  (H.  Robinson). 

Tree  Swallow:  1 over  Newnans  Lake  21  Aug  (R.  Rowan);  15  at  Key  West  21  Sep  (J.  On- 
drejko). 

Bank  SWALLOW:  2 at  Three  Lakes  WMA  (Osceola)  21  Aug  (B.  Pranty);  3 over  Newnans 
Lake  24  Aug  (J.  Hintermister);  44  at  Bienville  Plantation  31  Aug  (R.  Clark);  2 at  Al- 
ligator Point  19  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

CLIFF  Swallow:  2 at  Tram  Road  STF  (Leon)  5 Aug  (G.  Menk);  2 at  St.  Petersburg  4 Sep, 
where  birds  are  “almost  becoming  regular”  (R.  Smith);  4 reports  of  1-3  birds  in  Ala- 
chua 15  Sep-8  Oct  (R.  Rowan,  J.  Hintermister);  1 at  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

CAVE  Swallow:  1 of  the  Central  American  race  at  FWBSTF  24  Sep  (P.  Tetlow). 
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BARN  Swallow:  125  at  Zellwood  19  Aug  (P.  Fellers,  M.  Hartsaw);  1 at  Delray  {Palm 
Beach)  24  Nov  (H.  Langridge,  G.  Hollis). 

FISH  Crow:  12  at  Key  West  26  Oct  and  24  Nov  was  the  “peak  count  to  date”  (J.  Ondrejko); 

10,000  at  a roost  near  the  junction  of  CR-540  and  CR-553  {Polk)  30  Nov  (P.  Fellers). 
White-breasted  Nuthatch:  1 S of  Tallahassee  8 Sep  (G.  Menk,  H.  Horne)  was  consid- 
ered a wandering  bird  {fide  T.  Engstrom);  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  14  Oct  was  “very  rare  along 
the  coast”  (B.  Duncan). 

HOUSE  Wren:  1 at  Lake  City  {Columbia)  23  Aug  (J.  Krummrich)  was  early;  1 at  John 
Chestnut  CP  {Pinellas)  23  Sep  (D.  Woodard). 

WINTER  WREN:  1 in  a bird  bath  at  Tallahassee  12  Oct  (F.  Rutkovsky);  1 at  Gulf  Breeze  14 
Oct  was  “very  rare  along  the  coast”  (L.  and  W.  Duncan);  1 at  DI  24  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L. 
Messick). 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet:  40  on  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher:  1 at  Key  West  27  Aug  (J.  Ondrejko). 

GRAY-CHEEKED/BlCKNELL’S  Thrush:  4 at  Chestnut  CP  7 Sep  (D.  Woodard);  1 at  SCCP  31 
Oct  (P.  Fellers). 

SWAINSON’S  Thrush:  25  at  SLCP  8 Oct  (M.  Wilkinson,  L.  Atherton). 

Hermit  Thrush:  40  at  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

AMERICAN  Robin:  1 road-kill  at  Rock  Springs  Run  State  Reserve  {Lake)  24  Sep  (B. 
Emanuel). 

^Varied  Thrush:  1 male  at  HISRA  1-5  Nov  (W.  Yusek,  photos  to  FOSRC,  et  al.)  was  the 
4th  Florida  report. 

AMERICAN  Pipit:  50  “diurnal  migrants”  moving  N and  E at  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Mes- 
sick). 

CEDAR  Waxwing:  120  over  Black  Swamp  {Leon)  26  Nov,  and  400  there  6 Dec  (both  G. 

Menk);  10  over  Longwood  28  Nov  (G.  Bretz). 

LOGGERHEAD  Shrike:  1 at  DI  3-5  Nov  was  the  first  report  there  since  1960  (D.  Evered,  L. 
Messick). 

BELL’S  VlREO:  1 at  Tallahassee  20  Sep  (J.  Cavanagh). 

YELLOW-THROATED  VlREO:  1 at  Tallahassee  1 Nov  (H.  Horne);  1 at  WSSP  9 Nov  (T. 
Leibler). 

PHILADELPHIA  VlREO:  1 at  Chestnut  CP  5 Oct  (D.  Woodard);  1 at  WSSP  5 Oct  (L.  Malo); 
1 at  Fort  George  Island  {Duval)  10  Oct  (R.  Clark);  1 at  Key  West  11  Oct  (J.  Ondrejko); 
1 at  SCCP  31  Oct  (P.  Fellers). 

Red-eyed  Vireo:  1 at  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

BLUE-WINGED  Warbler:  4 at  SCCP  14  Sep  (B.  and  L.  Cooper);  18  in  Alachua  21  Sep  {fide 
R.  Rowan)  was  the  state’s  highest  count  (S&A  1994:540-541). 

VERMIVORA  HYBRID:  1 “Lawrence’s”  Warbler  in  Hamilton  21  Sep  (J.  Krummrich);  1 
“Brewster’s”  Warbler  at  Bonner  Park  {Pinellas)  12  Oct  (K.  Nelson,  J.  Fisher,  B. 
Parkhurst). 

GOLDEN-WINGED  Warbler:  1 female  at  DI  22  Aug  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  3 in  Hamilton 
21  Sep  (J.  Krummrich)  tied  the  state’s  highest  count  (S&A  1994:542);  15  in  Pinellas  6 
Sep  and  6-14  Oct  (S.  Backes,  S.  Gross  et  al.);  1 at  Jacksonville  5 Oct  (P.  Powell);  2 at 
Fort  George  Island  5 Oct  (N.  Warner);  1 male  at  Tallahassee  6 Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Mes- 
sick); 1 at  Orange  Park  {Clay)  8 Oct  (L.  McCullagh). 

NASHVILLE  Warbler:  6 in  Alachua  19  Sep-3  Nov  (R.  Rowan  et  al.);  1 in  Okaloosa  8 Oct 
(D.  Ware);  singles  at  Turkey  Creek  Sanctuary  {Brevard)  9 Oct  and  20  Oct  (S.  Hills  et 
al.);  1 at  FDCP  19  Oct  (L.  Atherton  et  al.);  1 at  Key  West  24  Oct  (J.  Ondrejko);  1 at  St. 
Petersburg  31  Oct-2  Nov  (J.  Alexander,  M.  Wilkinson  et  al.);  1 at  Tallahassee  3 Nov  (P. 
Homann). 

Cape  May  Warbler:  5 at  Mead  Gardens  {Orange)  5 Oct  (G.  Bretz). 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler:  1 male  at  Boyd  Hill  Nature  Park  {Pinellas)  9 Nov  (P. 
Blair,  R.  Smith). 
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Black-throated  Gray  Warbler:  1 at  Bonner  Park  17  Oct  (J.  Fisher,  K.  Nelson  et  al.). 

Blackburnian  Warbler:  1 female  at  SLOP  24  Aug  (R.  Smith,  L.  Atherton  et  al.);  1 
banded  at  WSSP  8 Sep  (P  Small);  1 at  Longwood  15  Sep  (G.  Bretz);  1 at  SCCP  21  Sep 
(T.  Palmer). 

Pine  Warbler:  1 at  Key  West  11  Oct  (J.  Ondrejko). 

PALM  Warbler:  1 at  FDCP  15  Sep  (L.  Atherton.  J.  Baker). 

CERULEAN  Warbler:  6 in  Pinellas  11  Aug-22  Sep  (fide  R.  Smith);  1 in  Alachua  15  Aug  (J. 
Hintermister);  singles  in  Brevard  28  Aug,  3 Sep,  and  23  Sep  (all  B.  and  S.  Hills);  1 at 
Fort  George  Island  14  Sep  (N.  Warner);  1 at  Newnans  Lake  18-22  Sep  (M.  Manetz,  G. 
McDermott);  1 male  at  Turkey  Creek  Sanctuary  C Brevard ) 23  Sep  (B.  and  S.  Hills);  1 
at  Jacksonville  5 Oct  (P.  Powell). 

AMERICAN  Redstart:  1 in  St.  Johns  4 Aug  (P.  Powell);  6 at  Fort  George  Island  4 Aug  (N. 
Warner);  105  (about  one-third  adult  males)  at  SCCP  5-6  Oct  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Tim- 
mer);  51  at  WSSP  5 Oct  ( fide  P.  Small). 

WORM-EATING  Warbler:  1 at  SLCP  14  Aug  (R.  Smith);  1-2  in  Gadsden  4-5  Oct  (D. 
McBride);  singles  at  Key  West  7 and  11  Oct  (both  J.  Ondrejko). 

SWAINSON’S  WARBLER:  5 in  Pinellas  5-21  Sep  ( fide  R.  Smith);  1 banded  at  WSSP  6 Oct  (P. 
Small  et  al.);  1 at  Bahia  Honda  SP  11  Oct  (P.  W.  and  S.  Smith). 

OVENBIRD:  of  111  captured  at  WSSP  this  fall,  5 had  been  banded  there  in  fall  1995  ( fide 
P.  Small). 

Louisiana  WATERTHRUSH:  1 at  SMNWR  25  Oct  (J.  Reinman)  was  the  latest  fall  report 
(S&A  1994:587). 

Kentucky  Warbler:  8 in  Pinellas  20  Aug-9  Oct  {fide  R.  Smith). 

Connecticut  Warbler:  1 at  Key  West  24-25  Oct  (J.  Ondrejko)  was  the  latest  fall  report 
(S&A  1994:590). 

WILSON’S  Warbler:  1 at  Black  Swamp  14  Sep  (G.  Menk);  1 female  at  Turkey  Creek 
Sanctuary  6-8  Oct  (B.  and  S.  Hills,  B.  Paxson);  1 at  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

Canada  Warbler:  1 at  Chestnut  CP  1 Sep  (D.  Woodard);  singles  at  Tallahassee  3 Sep  (P. 
Homann)  and  8 Sep  (S.  Jue,  F.  Rutkovsky);  1 at  FDCP  8 Sep  (B.  and  M.  Hoffman,  R. 
Smith);  1 banded  at  WSSP  14  Sep  (R.  Mulholland);  1 at  St.  George  Island  19  Sep  (J. 
Cavanagh). 

YELLOW-BREASTED  Chat:  1 at  Brooker  Creek  Preserve  ( Pinellas ) 21  Sep  (J.  Hopkins);  1 
at  FDCP  20  Oct  {fide  R.  Smith);  1 late  migrant  at  Alligator  Point  4 Nov  (J.  Dozier);  1 
at  FSU  Dairy  {Leon)  28  Nov  (D.  Harder)  may  have  been  wintering. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak:  15+  at  SLCP  8 Oct  (M.  Wilkinson,  L.  Hopkins). 

Blue  Grosbeak:  1 in  S Leon  13  Nov  (G.  Menk). 

Painted  Bunting:  2 at  Lake  Jessup  Conservation  Area  12  Oct  {fide  L.  Malo);  1 first-year 
male  at  Port  St.  Joe  {Gulf)  14  Oct  (T.  Menart,  J.  Richardson);  1 female  at  Bonner  Park 
21  Oct  (J.  Fisher);  1 at  Key  West  24-25  Oct  (J.  Ondrejko);  2 females  at  FDCP  26-27  Oct 
(B.  and  M.  Hoffman);  1 male  at  Tallahassee  30  Nov  (P.  Yood). 

DlCKClSSEL:  1 at  Niceville  {Okaloosa)  19  Sep  (M.  Lambert);  1 at  St.  George  Island  19  Sep 
(J.  Cavanagh). 

CLAY-COLORED  Sparrow:  1 at  Cedar  Key  6 Oct  (S.  Duncan,  G.  Shepherd)  was  the  first 
Levy  report  (S&A  1994:631);  1 in  Polk  10  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

Lark  SPARROW:  2 at  Tram  Road  STF,  Tallahassee  29  Aug  (J.  Cavanagh);  singles  at  DI  1 Sep 
(immature)  and  21  Oct  (both  D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 at  SMNWR  7 Sep  (J.  Cavanagh, 
J.  LaVia  et  al.);  2 in  Okaloosa  20  Sep  (D.  Ware);  1 at  Jacksonville  21  Sep  (J.  Cocke). 

SAVANNAH  Sparrow:  1 at  APAFR  {Highlands)  13  Sep  (M.  Scheuerell)  was  early. 

Seaside  Sparrow:  1 at  DI  1 Sep  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 at  Smyrna  Dunes  CP  17  Nov 
(D.  Stuckey). 

LINCOLN’S  Sparrow:  1 at  Fort  Pickens  19  Oct  (P.  Tetlow,  P.  Baker)  was  the  region’s  ear- 
liest report  {fide  B.  Duncan);  1 at  DI  31  Oct  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 at  St.  Peters- 
burg 9 Nov  (J.  Alexander  et  al.). 
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White-throated  Sparrow:  ca.  25  at  DI.  3 Nov  (D,  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

White-crowned  Sparrow:  6 “scattered  around”  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L,  Messick). 

Dark- EYED  JUNCO:  1 at  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick);  1 in  Leon  4 Nov  (K.  MacVicar); 
1 at  Jacksonville  24  Nov  (M.  Dolan);  1 “Pink-sided  Oregon”  Junco  at  SMNWR  28  Nov 
(B.  and  L.  Atherton). 

Lapland  Longspur:  2 at  Smyrna  Dunes  CP  20-24  Nov  (H.  Robinson  et  al.,  videotape  by 
B.  Atherton  to  FOSRC). 

SNOW  Bunting:  1 female  at  Smyrna  Dunes  CP  17  Nov  (D.  Stuckey);  1 at  Canaveral  Na- 
tional Seashore  ( Brevard ) 24  Nov  through  the  season  (L.  Atherton  et  al.). 

BOBOLINK:  several  over  ABS  10-11  Sep  (G.  Woolfenden);  25+  over  APAFR  (. Highlands ) 13 
Sep  (B.  Pranty,  M.  Scheuerell),  reported  also  this  fall  at  Three  Lakes  WMA  19  Sep 
and  Kissimmee  Prairie  Sanctuary  ( Okeechobee ) (B.  Pranty). 

Eastern  Meadowlark:  an  “influx”  of  35  at  DI  3 Nov  (D.  Evered,  L.  Messick). 

YELLOW-HEADED  Blackbird:  1 female  at  the  Kissimmee  River  ( Highlands  and 
Okeechobee)  12  Sep  (S.  Melvin,  W.  Davis)  was  the  first  report  for  Okeechobee  (S&A 
1994:671);  2 at  Hague  Dairy  {Alachua)  12-13  Oct  (M.  Manetz),  and  1 there  23-28  Nov 
(G.  McDermott);  1 female  at  PPM  17  Nov  (C.  Geanangel,  P.  Timmer). 

SHINY  Cowbird:  numerous  reports  at  Key  West,  the  largest  number  being  6 males  29 
Sep  (J.  Ondrejko). 

BRONZED  Cowbird:  1 at  Bald  Point  15  and  20  Aug  (J.  Dozier);  1 W of  Florida  City  {Dade) 
23  Nov  (H.  Langridge,  G.  Hollis). 

Brown-headed  COWBIRD:  300  at  Orlando  {Orange)  6 Aug  (G.  Bretz). 

ORCHARD  Oriole:  2 at  Boyd  Hill  Nature  Park  10  Aug  (R.  Smith,  B.  and  M.  Hoffman);  1 
at  EMCA  28  Sep  {fide  J.  Marburger). 

BALTIMORE  Oriole:  1 female  at  Tallahassee  24  Aug  (G.  Menk);  4 at  SLCP  22-23  Sep  (S. 
Backes,  L.  Atherton,  M.  Wilkinson  et  al.). 

HOUSE  Finch:  1 pair,  including  a singing  male,  at  Ocala  29  Oct  (R.  Rowan)  was  the  first 
report  for  Marion  (S&A  1994:696);  55  at  Gainesville  21  Sep  (R.  Rowan). 

PINE  Siskin:  1 banded  at  Casey  Key  2 Nov  (A.  Stedman). 

AMERICAN  Goldfinch:  1 in  Alachua  28  Aug  (R.  Robinson)  was  the  earliest  fall  report 
(S&A  1994:700). 


Contributors:  Janet  Alexander,  Rosemary  Asthey,  Brooks  Atherton,  Lyn  Atherton, 
Debi  Backes,  Steve  Backes,  Annamae  Bacon,  Peggy  Baker,  Jane  Ballman,  Shane  Belson, 
Dan  Blasky,  Paul  Blair,  Lynn  Bobb,  Reed  Bowman,  Bill  Bremser,  Greta  Bremser,  Greg 
Bretz,  Judy  Bryan,  Charlie  Buhrman,  D.  Burger,  D.  Burger,  Ed  Case,  Jim  Cavanagh, 
Dan  Cimbaro,  Roger  Clark,  Dan  Click,  Julie  Cocke,  Buck  Cooper,  Linda  Cooper,  Ron 
Davis,  William  Davis,  Tylan  Dean,  Mark  Dolan,  Jack  Dozier,  Judy  Dryja,  Bob  Duncan, 
Lucy  Duncan,  Scot  Duncan,  William  Duncan,  Mike  Eagan,  Catherine  Eastman,  Todd 
Engstrom,  Duncan  Evered,  Paul  Fellers,  Lennie  Fenimore,  Judy  Fisher,  Dot  Freeman, 
Drayton  Freeman,  Warren  Frost,  Chuck  Geanangel,  Tony  Gilyard,  Dave  Goodwin,  Steve 
Gross,  Erik  Haney,  Al  Hansen,  Bev  Hansen,  David  Harder,  Mae  Hartsaw,  Gary  Herndon, 
Bill  Hills,  Shirley  Hills,  John  Hintermister,  John  Hodgkinson,  Brett  Hoffman,  Marti 
Hoffman,  Gaye  Hollis,  Peter  Homann,  Judi  Hopkins,  Larry  Hopkins,  David  Hormuth, 
Howard  Horne,  Mary  Huffman,  Gloria  Hunter,  Ann  Ingram,  Richard  Ingram,  Beverly 
Kenney,  Carmine  Lanciani,  Mary  Keim,  Don  Kelting,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Jerry  Krum- 
mrich,  Jay  LaVia,  Howard  Langridge,  Terry  Leibler,  Horace  Loftin,  Margie  Lambert,  Gil 
Lucas,  Gina  Lucas,  Keith  MacVicar,  Lome  Malo,  Mike  Manetz,  Joy  Marburger,  Deborah 
McBride,  Lenore  McCullagh,  Greg  McDermott,  Stefani  Melvin,  Tony  Menart,  Gail  Menk, 
Lyla  Messick,  Bill  Milmore,  Rosi  Mulholland,  Kris  Nelson,  Joe  Ondrejko,  Bruce 
Parkhurst,  Audrey  Paul,  Bob  Paxson,  Larry  Perin,  Jim  Pfeiffer,  Mary  Jo  Pfeiffer,  Richard 
Poole,  Peggy  Powell,  Bill  Pranty,  Cathy  Read,  David  Redfield,  Jimmy  Richardson,  Sue 
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Riffe,  Bryant  Roberts,  Harry  Robinson,  Ron  Robinson,  Jim  Roose,  Rex  Rowan,  Frances 
Rutkovsky,  Bob  Sargent,  Martha  Sargent,  Mark  Scheuerell,  Dale  Sengler,  Ginger  Shep- 
herd, Bob  Sicolo,  Katie  Sieving,  Parks  Small,  Mark  Smith,  P.  William  Smith,  Ron  Smith, 
Susan  Smith,  Betty  Smyth,  Randy  Snyder,  Janice  Speaker,  Gary  Sprandel,  Annette 
Stedman,  Jim  Stevenson,  Gene  Stoccardo,  Doug  Stuckey,  Clarence  Suggs,  Phil  Tetlow, 
Pete  Timmer,  Fred  Verderosa,  Rosemary  Volcker,  Noel  Warner,  Carol  Ware,  Don  Ware, 
Margie  Wilkinson,  Robin  Will,  Don  Woodard,  Glen  Woolfenden,  Penny  Yood,  and  Wilfred 
Yusek. 


Winter  1995-1996  report  not  published  previously:  Common  Eider:  1 male  at  St. 
Marks  NWR  10  Dec  (Brad  Bergstrom)  was  the  first  Panhandle  report,  and  the  first  for 
Wakulla  (S&A  1994:130). 


Report  prepared  by  Bill  Pranty,  state  compiler  (8515  Village  Mill  Row,  Bayonet 
Point,  Florida;  phone  813-862-4556).  Regional  compilers  are  Linda  Cooper  (115  Lam- 
eraux  Road,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33884),  Gail  Menk  (2725  Peachtree  Drive,  Tallahas- 
see, Florida  32304),  and  Peggy  Powell  (2965  Forest  Circle,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32257). 
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